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LETTER WRITERS 
DRIVE EDSON S, LOTT 
TO FARM RETREAT 


Mail of One-Man Educational Bureau, 
Reaching Amazing Total, Includes 
Fire Questions 








CALLS HALT; SAYS “MUST REST” 
Letter Receives An Answer; 
Personal Stenographers; 

Longhand at Home 


Every 
Four 





Swamped by correspondents of every 
description, many of them in quest of 
information, Edson &. Lott fled to his 
farm in Rockland County this 
seeking rest. 

Before going he sent out a postal card 
to his complete mailing list—-running 
into the thousands—and called a halt 


week 


on the letter writing army--a temporary 
one—explaining that the demands of 
this nature on his time have occupied 
as many as eighteen hours a day. 

A rest was positively necessary, as 
with one hand he has been running an 
insurance company and with the other 
a one-man propaganda bureau aimed ex- 
clusively to push across the dogma that 
it is better to insure in stock companies 
than in reciprocals, exchanges or non- 
agency mutuals. 

Questions Spread Out 

Ever since Mr. Lott started his cam- 
paign his work has inspired correspon- 
dence from people with whom other- 
wise he would not come into contact as 
the president of an insurance company, 
but more recently the number of these 
correspondents has grown amazingly 
and the questions directed at him now 
include many which should by right be 
answered in fire insurance channels. 
One reason for this is that most of the 
local insurance offices now handle both 
casualty and fire. If they have a diffi- 
cult sales proposition they may write 
Mr. Lott, hoping that through someone 
else’s experience which he will send 
them to help them land the line. 

The letters which go to Mr. Lott come 
from agents or general agents of every 
kind of stock company, from associa- 
tions of insurance agents, from local 
boards or exchanges, from newspaper 
editors, from controversialists, and oc- 
casionally they include leading ques- 
tions asked in this vein: ‘“Here’s a 
poser. Answer it if you can!” Once 
in a while he gets a letter from an as- 
sured, addressed to E.S. Lott, 80 Maiden 


(Continued on page 390) 
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First British Insurance Office Established in United States A. D. 1804 


_PHCENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LT® OF LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1782) 


A Corporation which has stood the test of time! 
140 YEARS of successful business operation. World- 


wide interests. Absolute security. Excellent service 
and facilities. 


UNITED STATES: HEAD OFFICE 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


PERCIVAL BERESFORD, U. S. Manager 

















“Our Agents Tell the Story” 


We have direct writing departments in each section of the United 
States. We bind in New York, for business located anywhere—no 
annoying details—no waiting until some one individual is located. You 
need this service either for direct lines or reinsurance. 


See Mr. A. C. Broderick—Brokerage & Service Dep’t 


The Palatine Insurance Co.,Ltd. 


Downtown Office: 55 John St., New York City 


New York Chicago Denver Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF IOWA 
Results of 1921 


Insurance in Force...............$286,934,616.49 
Admitted Assets ................--$ 39,234,839.04 
Ratio of Actual to Expected Mor- 

re ies aeneente 34.7% 


68% of all business written since organization 
still in force. 


For information regarding Agencies 


Address: Home Office, Des Moines 


$3.00 a Year; 25c. per Copy 


TRY TO CO-ORDINATE 
AMERICAN FORCES OF 
ECONOMIC SANITY 


Committee, Growing Out of Bankers’ 
Club Luncheon, Includes Kingsley 
and Ecker 























WILL NOT FORM ASSOCIATION 


More Than 3,000 Organizations or 
Committees Now Working to 
Educate Public Economically 
A new committee to co-ordinate the 
various organizations which are trying 
to set the American people straight 
when thinking along lines of economic 
subjects was created as the result of 
a luncheon given at the Bankers Club 

on Thursday of last week. 

The attention of insurance men was 
attracted to the, gathering by reason 
of the fact that Darwin P. Kingsley 
president of the New York Life; and 
Frederick H. Ecker, vice- president of 
the Metropolitan Life, are on the com- 
mittee, while among the representative 
men of New York who were guests at 
the luncheon were Haley Fiske, presi- 
dent of the Metropolitami; and George 
Blumenthal, a large stockholder in the 
Continental (Fire) Insurance Company. 

Kingsley and Menken Speak 

The committee, the chairman of 
which is Former Secretary of War Gar- 
rison, held a meeting on Monday of this 
week. It is believed that the idea orig- 
inated with the National Security 
League, and S. Stanwood Menken, pres- 
ident of the National Security League, 
made one of the principal talks at the 
luncheon, another one of the leading 
speakers being Mr. Kingsley. 

That the committee will have itg 
hands full in co-ordinating the various 
units which are engaged in economic 
educational work is the general idea. 
The insurance world will be surprised 
to learn the number of these organiza- 
tions. The executive secretary of the 
National Security League told The 
Eastern Underwriter there were 2,500 
of them, but from another source—one 
of the insurance companies which is on 
the mailing list of these organizations 

the statement was made that the 
number is higher than 3,000. All of 
these organizations have secretaries; 
all of them are engaged in propaganda 
work; all of them occasionally send 
information to the newspapers trying 
to obtain publicity. The most im- 
portant are the National Securities 
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League, the American Economic Asso- 
ciation, the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, the National Budget Com- 
mittee and the Committee of American 
Business Men. Therefore, if the Amer- 
ican people are not properly educated 
along lines of these associations it is 
not because an attempt is not made, In 
fact, too much attempt is made which 
accounts for the movement jor co-ordl- 
nation 

It is a little too early to tell whether 
the new movement will result in the big 
co-operative drive under one head, 
or whether the whole proposition is 
merely “one more committee.” The 
executive secretary of the National Se- 
curities League who handled the pub- 
licity in the matter of the Garrison com- 
mittee, growing out of last week's 
Bankers’ Club lunch, was emphatic in 
a statement to The Eastern Underwriter 
that the new movement is not to be 
confounded with another new associa- 
tion. It is purely and simply a com- 
mittee, he said, which will work through 
the existing agencies co-ordinating the 
efforts of those which are important. 

Objects of Movement 

The object of the Bankers Club 
Juncheon, which was attended by lead- 
ing financiers, advertising men, lawyers, 
merchants, shipping men, educators, 
manufacturers and publishers, is offi- 
cially given as follows: 

“This meeting was called to discuss 
the formation of a representative com 
mittee to bring to the American people, 
through press, platform and public ex- 
hibits, a better understanding of eco- 
nomic questions (taxation, tariff and 
European readjustment), to the end 
that sound legislation may be promoted 
and unsound proposals defeated. 

“We do not need to state to you the 
gravity, of the present international 
economic situation We wish to im 
press upon you however, that, unless 
you and men like you throughout the 
country unite and act immediately, 
your difficulties and those of all others 
will be increased. Our attempt is to 
bring order out of chaos. 

“While the solution of the problem: 
that confront us must, in the final analy 
sis, come from governmental action, 
Congress at present fails to deal ade- 
quately with the matter and will fail 
until tariff, taxation and international 
readjustment are treated as business 
matters requiring solution on a sound 
business basis. 

“Congress always listens to the voice 
of the people, however, and the imme 
diate problem, and our objective, is to 
give the people the facts and help se 
cure proper results. General education 
on economic matters is the present na 
tional necessity. Let there be popular 
understanding, followed by popular de- 
mand for action, and Congress will find 
the proper solution of our problems. 

“We propose avoiding further dupli- 
cation of the efforts of other organiza- 
tions. The work can be done properly, 
and at moderate cost, largely through 
existing agencies, as will be explained 
to you, together with certain tentative 
plans which we have discussed in com- 
mittee. 

“Lindley M. Garrison, Darwin P. 
Kingsley, John Henry Hammond, Fred- 
erick H. Ecker, Marshall Field, Frank 
Presbrey, Franklin Q. Brown, Clifford 
Hemphill, committee.” 

Views of D. P. Kingsley 

After the Bankers’ Club meeting Mr. 
Kingsley was asked by The Eastern 
Underwriter for his views as to this 
katest co-ordination. He said: 

“IT am not af all clear now, when the 
committee has formulated its plan and 
reports back at a later’ luncheon, 
whether I shall be in favor of proceed- 
ing or not. Few things seem so difficult 
for the general public to reach a final 
conclusion on as the principles of sound 
economics. We might fairly assume 
that, after the campaign of 1896, the 
country had been finally and conclu- 
sively instructed on the question of 
sound money, but either it was not or 
else that generation is dead and the 
mew generation knows no more than 
that generation did before Bryan made 
his first appeal. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


= OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
In Business Since 1862 


Insures all classes of selected lives, issuing policies on the ordinary, in- 
termediate and industrial plan at all ages. It also insures against total 
and permanent disability. Policies of the company are made secure by 
reserves maintained on the highest standard, with additional contingent 
reserves providing protection against all emergencies. 


Information and Advice on any matter relating to Life Insurance is Avail- 
able at any time through the Agencies or Home Office of this Company. 














“The fact is, as against the immediate 
pinch of the situation, the average man 
doesn’t care a tuppence about the prin- 
ciples of economics, When the average 
politician comes along and assures him 
that his quack remedy is the thing, 
economics and its princip'es are quickly 
disregarded. 

“Tam not at all sure that a campaign 
of education as we call it, directed to 
the whole mass of the people, is the 
way to get at the problem, which is 
only another way ot saying that, as | 
have intimated above, I am not at all 
clear whether | shall go farther in the 
enterprise or not.” ° 

Menken on Taxation 

In an address Mr. Menken said about 
the American tax chaos: 

The American tax muddle calls for an inti 
mate study, on our part, of what we should 
do about our foreign debt; what credits 
we should extend, and what tariffs we 
should = impose. In determining, however, 
our export and tariff situation, we must deal 
with our tax laws because taxes enter largely 
today into the cost of our products, of their 
earriage by land and sea, and their financing. 
\ny student of our tax law knows that the 
legislation ig most unjust and unscientific. It 
is unfairly burdensome to the individual and 
weighs so heavily on business as to prohibit 
normal ventures either by way of extensions 
of old or creation of new enterprises. It is the 
ball and chain of enslaved initiative. The 
legislative conscience, usually so strong for 
property rights, has been warped to such a de- 
gree that Congressmen without shame advocate 
the enactment of certain taxes on the ground 
that they will be paid by a few who can be 
made victims for the benefit of the many. 

We may agree on the justice of a graduated 
income tax, but must strongly protest the mor- 
ality of proposed enactments conceived to avoid 
opposition because the burden is not made 
general. This is in principle an attack on the 
very sanctity of property rights. The entering 
wedge of Bolshevism into our statutes is to be 
found in the tax law Your business requires 
that tax legislation be framed with the object 
of putting taxes on a peace basis. You, as 
business men, cannot indefinitely balance 100% 
possible losses against 60% or 70% of possible 
gain. There are few situations (and those are 
speculative) which can invite new capital to 
invest on this basis. Needless to say, revision 
is difficult, especially as Congress, disregarding 
Mr. Harding’s warning, seems unable to cut 
down expenditures. Proper revision will come 
through following the advice of experts who 
will ignore politics and act with a single pur- 
pose of fixing taxes to mect necessary expenses 
of government, measured by stern standards of 
economy. 


Medical Indictment 
Of Social Insurance 
As Germany Sees It 


PRETEND 


How Neurosis Abuse Creeps In; State 
Health Insurance Encourages 
Laziness 





PEOPLE ILLNESS 


A crushing indictment of social insur- 
ance is given by German doctors who 
are interpreted in an article in the 
“KHuropean Press” of Bremen by Prof. 
Ir, Buss. 

“Ten or fifteen years after the in- 
surance law went into effect,’ he writes, 
“university professors and medical of- 
ficers at large hospitals, men drawing 
fixed salaries and interested only in the 
ascertainment of facts, noted that per- 
sons suffering from accidents took 
longer to recover than had similar cases 
previously. This led to the designation 
of a new disease as ‘accident neurosis,’ 
to which apparently only those were 
subject who had accident insurance, 

Children Were Immune 

“Children might have accidents, even 
of the head, without, developing any of 
the symptoms observed in grown-ups. 
There were no manifestations of ‘acci- 
dent neurosis’ among the mentally de- 
fective, among students or officers 
wounded in duels or in the war, such 
vcecidents holding out no expectation 
of accident insurance. The neurosis 
was never observed in sportsmen or in 
children injured at games; it had not 
been observed at earthquakes or catas- 
trophes in which thousands were killed 
or injured; nor did it ever appear in 
prisoners’ camps, although thousands 
of the prisoners had come from trench- 
es in which they had long been ex- 
posed to heavy fire. The disease should 
be called ‘speculative neurosis,’ caused 
directly by the Accident Insurance Law. 














American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Kestablished 1899 
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All agency contracts direct with the company 








Address: 
HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 








“Health insurance has encouraged 
laziness, unnecessary hospital atten- 
dance and consultations of doctors and 
thus needless draft upon insurance 
funds. The device of lightening the 
insurance load by means of increased 
wages did not work out well. Wages 
did not check the disposition of in- 
surance beneficiaries to prolong dis- 
abilities as an excuse for not return- 
ing to work. All doctors can testify 
to the frequency of unnecessary calls, 
to importunities for prescriptions for 
tonics or for certificates that would 


record as on the sick list many of the. 


so-called infirm who were hanging about 
the hospitals. There were repeated 
applications to send people to health 
resorts. Yet while this was the com- 
mon experience, from 80 to 85 per cent 
of all such cases that were examined, 
male and female, were of persons. fit to 
go to work. 
Common to All Classes 

“The president of the Federal Insur- 
ance Office has declared that workmen 
did not simulate illness any more than 
other classes. He is right; there has 
been no preponderance of class; the 
workmen, like all others, have disclosed 
the common weakness of humankind 
to obtain as much as_ possible for 
nothing. 

“Experiences of the Red Cross have 
been of the same kind. It is surpris- 
ing how many people asked that organi- 
zation to send them away for their 
health, to receive them in hospitals 
where they might stay free of charge, 
though not seriously ill; to give them 
tonics and medicines, throwing away 
what they did not like; to put their 
teeth in order and to do countless other 
things for them. 

“Nursing of the general public de- 
prives the individual of self-respect. It 
raises him above the obligation of look- 
ing out for himself, and it paralyzes 
his energies and ambitions. Every 
country that initiated our insurance 
laws had the same experience, which 
terminated only when the laws were 
changed. Social insurance has not 
brought about contentment of the work- 
ing classes as had been promised and 
expected. It has menaced the mental 
and physical welfare of the people and 
has distinctly lowered the sense of 
moral responsibility. That is why the 
medical profession opposes extension 
of the system to new circles of the 
population.”’ 


LARGEST WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 


Claim Made for Los Angeles Agency of 
Pacific Mutual Life by 
Manager Russell 


Manager John Newton Russell, of the 
Home Office Agency of the Pacific 
Mutual Life, makes the claim that the 
women’s department in his agency does 
a larger business than does the women’s 
department of any other agency. The 
manager is Mrs. C. B. Fithian, and the 
insurance issued runs more than $2,- 
000.000 annually. 

Heretofore, Mrs. Florence Shaal, of 
the Equitable Society, Boston, is sup- 
posed to have had the supremacy. 

The Russell agency started by pay- 
ing $50 a month for offices. Now it is 
paying in excess of $10,000 a year. 
Annual premium receipts the first year 
were $250,000. This year they will 
exceed $2,500,000. The office force now 
consists of thirty-one employes, with a 
payroll of $50,000 a year. There are 
about 200 agents connected with the 
office, which was opened on March 1, 
1907. 





MOVE TO LARGER OFFICES 

Alexander & Mendoza, general insur- 
ance brokers with offices at 206 Broad- 
way, New York, will move to larger and 
better adapted quarters at No. 1 Lib- 
erty street about May 1. Both partners 
of this firm are members of the $250,- 
000 Club of the Travelers. The life 


business is cleared through the Book- 
staver agency, but all lines are carried 
and a steady volume has been written, 
despite the business depression. 
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Officers’ Reports 
Of Postal Life 


ASSETS OF OVER TEN MILLIONS 








List Company’s Building at $2,150,000 
Valuation; Net Surplus $201,460; 
Cost of Advertising 





The annual report of President Wil- 
liam R. Malone, of the Postal Life of 
511 Fifth avenue, New York, the com- 


pany which operates without agents, 
shows that the company had $43,137,430 
insurance in force on December 31, 1921, 
and net surplus of $201,460. 

The assets are $10,346,757. The fi- 
nancial exhibit follows: 


Assets 


United States, State, Municipal and 
pO eer $2,068,853.18 
Representing the money of pol- 
icyholders invested in securities 
in the United States and Do- 
minion of Canada. 
Bonds and Mortgages........-.ssee 3,178,440.00 
Liens on properties located in 
New York and other states. 
Real estate (less incumbrances).... 2,150,000. 
Policy Loans and Liens......eccecces 2,469,399 
Meeer loaned to policyholders on 
the security of their policies to 
be deducted in case of any settle- 
ment. 
Preiums due and deferred (net).... 175,000.00 
Payments in the mails and sub- 
ject to 30 days grace, also bal- 
ance of instalment-premiums. 
Cash in Banks and Office............ 160,824.96 
The company’s accounts are kept 
in four leading New York banks 
and one out-of-town institution, 
Int. due and accrued on Bonds, etc. 47,914.81 
Interest on secured loans made 
by the company. 
Office equipment and miscellaneous 
GENE so caccccuscsesteccakeed ceeecee 96,325.62 


$10,346,757.95 
Liabilities 


Full Policy Reserves, required by 
law as per Valuation Certificate of 
State OF NEW Fol kecsccccccoccscsce 

For the protection of policyhold- 
ers everywhere. 

MORENUOCE: Konccocicccodenatcccucancananes 150,296.24 
For contracts not involving life 
contingencies. 

Additional reserves .......ccecccccees 365,675.33 
Covering policy-dividends*, mis- 
cellaneous obligations and un- 
ascertained values. 

Capital stock fully paid............. 100,000.00 
Securities equal to the amount of 
the capital. on deposit with the 
State of New York, as further 
protection to policyholders every- 


$9,433,000.00 


where. 
Unassigned Funds— 
SUNDIOE NObcansicavecvensed $201,460.76 
Surplus gross...........0- 297,786.38 297,786.38 
Such funds are also for protection 
of policyholders, if needed. 


$10,346,757.95 
Income and Disbursements, 1921 
Cash income (premiums, interest, 
TENTS, ATFEATAGES, CC.) .cccccesccecs $2,000,200.44 
Cash disbursements (death-claims, 
matured endowments, policy-divi- 
dends and miscellaneous expenses) 1,513,044.27 


Excess of income over disbursements $487,156.17 

*The company’s policy-dividends as earned 
are apportioned and distributed annually. It 
holds no deferred dividends accumulating from 
Previous years. 


In the following summary are the dis- 
bursements set against the income from 
the various sources: 


Income and Disbursements Itemized 
Income 


‘ 1920 1921 
From premiums .........- $1,366,078.73 $1,379,721.01 


pany; also supplemen- 

tal contracts ........006 21,853.20 42,558.91 
rom interest and rents 523,177.78 539,213.20 
Miscellaneous 4,857.0 38,707.32 


"ROU ccosecccctecashes $1,915,967.31 $2,000,200.44 
Disbursements 
Payments to policyhold- 
ers; death-claims, matu- 
Tities, surrender values, 
dividends, CLS. ooeereoes $1,376,801.91 $1,236,461.70 
Ss liens 252,074.02 240,257.80 


$1,124,727.89 $996,203.90 
Salaries and all other 
compensation of officers 
and home office em- 


eee re 





eee entnee 





agloyees ee ee 110,145.37 126,472.75 
? WERIMIOe  cccncsncecsnce 25,397.93 21,327.89 
eal estate, repairs, ex- 


Penses and _ improve- 
ments, furniture and 
fixtures, interest on 


MMOEIRASES svciccnessscoee 61,984.71 262. 
Commissions to Provident 984.7 62,862.00 
y RHCNES . coccccs Seesecces 6,349.27 5,124.99 
Medical, 


‘ including ex- 
aminers’ fees, inspec- 
WON Of FIMNB is cciccccccs 12,536.80 13,034.12 











Old Mother Hubbard 


Hunting for a lowly and homely text comes the 
thought of Old Mother Hubbard. What did she do? 
She visited her storehouse because of an unselfish and 
wholly worthy desire to feed her dog. And you know 
what happened. There was nothing on hand. History 
stops the story right there. As to what became of 
Old Mother Hubbard and her dog, their disappoint- 
ments and subsequent difficulties, not a word remains. 
The dog and his mistress were evidently up against it, 
but to what further extent is not related. What is the 
relationship between the Old Mother Hubbard tale and 
life insurance? The analogy is very obvious, for while 
we are not absolutely certain, the suspicion exists that 
there was an Old Father Hubbard, who, however 
loving and unselfish a husband he may have been, 
had one fatal fault—he forgot about “Afterwards,” 
that greatest of all words. He did not prepare. He 
neglected to look ahead, and departed on the long, 
long trail leaving a wife, a dog, a family and a much 
depleted cupboard as a prop to windward. The Old 
Mother Hubbard tale may have been humorously 
intended for the little folks, but think it over—there’s 
a real lesson in it for the Prudent. An empty cupboard 


gets you nowhere in life. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 
Forrest F. Dryden, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 








Printing, stationery, post- 
age, telegraph,  tele- 


phone, express, exchange 55,618.30 54,777.85 
Cireularizing § .cccccccecce 48,300.00 42,840.00 
WMI, Sunuacahacuisetactnate 35,009.48 36,634.54 
Taxes on real estate.... 64,677.69 73,681,30 
State taxes on premiums, 

fees and charges...... 5,516.12 10,465.48 
Health Bureau .......... 4,546.55 3,906.73 


Legal expenses, investi- 
gation and settlement of 
Policy claims, commis- 
sions on sales of real 
estate, mortgage taxes 
and miscellaneous items. 84,171.29 65,712.72 


Wee keseccdiceuandeas $1,638,981.40 $1,513,044.27 

In his report President Malone said: 

“The excess of the total income over 
all disbursements during the entire 
year, viz., $487,157, is only a little short 
of the amount of the premium income 
that is held as a reserve liability ($487,- 
385) and not disbursed. It does not 
enter into the surplus. 

“The surplus stands at $201,460.76. It 
would have stood at $256,431.30 if it 
were not that the carrying value of the 
Railroad Bonds is cut down $55,070.60 
by reason of the condition of the roads 
and therefore the salability of such 
securities on the exchanges. 

“There is no security of the company 
in default in its interest except two 
railroad bond issues: 

Mason City & Fort Dodge.... $45,000 
Columbus and Ninth Avenue.. 25,000 


“But five have fallen in carrying 
values, and the loss is the amount 
stated. 





Real Estate 


“The company has sold all the real 
estate taken over from the Provident 
Savings Life Assurance Society. At 
present it holds title to only one parcel 
—at Fifth Avenue and 43rd Street, New 
York City, occupied by the Home Office 
Building. Realty coming into the pos- 
session of a life insurance company, by 
foreclosure, reinsurance or otherwise, 
must be disposed of, the statute pro- 
vides, within 5 years thereafter, or with- 
in a period officially extended by the 
State Superintendent for good cause. 

“A life insurance company is for- 
bidden by law to invest in stocks, sec- 
ond mortgages, or in real estate except 
for office purposes. This company has 
now complied completely with such re- 
quirements. 

“The Postal Life Insurance Company, 
in seeking new insurance, appeals to 
the intelligence of the public, never to 
its prejudices. It aims to instil good 
will, not ill will. It beckons no busi- 
ness from other companies. If the rep- 
resentatives of other companies would 
act similarly, probably the Postal’s 
business would be quadrupled. 

“The fact that the company is no 
longer a stripling, but has sustained 
itself for sixteen years against all kinas 
of influences, legitimate and _ illegiti- 
mate, strengthens it in public opinion, 
even with those with whom it does not 
deal. With its policyholders it is un- 
questionably in high favor, as with all 
others with whom it has business rela- 
tions. It pays its obligations with 
promptness. No death-claim check 
from any other company reaches a ben- 
eficiary sooner than does ours. 


Loans 


“The mortality for the year, for the 
entire company, was more favorable 
than in any year since the reinsurance 
of the Provident Savings. 

“In the matter of policy loans we 
have met with the same experience 
other companies have had. Policyhold- 
ers made a larger call for loans than 
in the previous year. The amount of 
this excess for 1921 was $139,195. 

“Pieces of mail matter that went out 
from our offices throughout the year 
reached 3,000,000—2,000,000 conveying 
our advertising circulars, and 1,000,000 
embracing premium notices, letters to 
inquirers for insurance, specimen poli- 
cies, issued policies, letters of infor- 
mation to policyholders, letters to 
physicians, our house organ, the ‘Post- 
man,’ etc., etc. 


Cost of Advertising 


“The new insurance derived from the 
circular advertising (cost $42,840) dur- 
ing the year amounted to $1,616,300; 
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from similar advertising paid for in 
1920, $115 900; in 1919, $30,000; in 1918, 
$20,000. 

“Our 1921 magazine advertising ap- 
peared in twenty-one mediums (cost 
$8,604), and trom it we derived during 
the year new business amounting to 
$478,000; from similar advertising paid 
ior in 1920, $111,000; in 1919, $41,000; 
in 1918, $25,500; in 1917, $26,000; in 
1916, $28,000; in years prior to 1916, 
$46,000. 

“Policyholders’ additions amounted to 
$322,000; group additions were $370,300. 
The good will advertising by our poli- 
cyholders brought us $313,000; over-the- 
counter and miscellaneous sources, 
$558,500. The total new insurance for 
the year was $4,100,600. 

“An analysis of the new policyholders 
of 1921 displays an interesting exhibit: 
26% were executives, including bankers, 
managers, superintendents, etc.; 27% 
were following professions, embracing 
architects, artists, chemists, clergymen, 
doctors, editors, civil and mechanical 
engineers, lawyers, journalists and 
teachers; farmers, 8%; housewives, 
1%; salesmen, 12%, including commer- 
cial salesmen, traveling salesmen, life 
insurance agents and advertising soli- 
citors; skilled mechanics, 8%, including 
carpenters, electricians, painters, print- 
ers, etc.; public service employes, 4%, 
including post-office employes, police- 
men, firemen and railroad employes; 
miscellaneous, 10%, including clerks, 
claim adjusters, dressmakers, mas- 
seurs, laborers and students.” 

Mortality 

The Actuary’s report includes very 
interesting data, as follows: 

“The mortality experienced by the 
Postal division from October 1, 1920, to 
September 30, 1921, was 63.3% of the 
expected. This in all probability would 
not be materially modified by the ex- 
perience of the last three months of 
the year. 

“The net expected mortality for the 
Provident Savings during the year be- 
ginning October 1, 1920, and ending 
Septembér 30, 1921, was $325,990. The 
reserve released by death amounted to 
$210,012. The gross claims incurred 
during the period amounted to $551,159. 
The actual was therefore 102.83% of 
the expected. 

“The Provident claims during the last 
three months have not becn heavy; it 
is probable, therefore, that the ratio of 
actual to.expected for the year is about 
100%. 

“The net expected mortality of the 
whole company during the year begin- 
ning October 1, 1920, and ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1921, was 547,609. The re 
serves released by death amounted to 
236,663. The gross claims incurred 
during the period amounted to $708,315. 
The net actual was therefore 86.13% 
of the expected. 

“The average age of the Provident 
members is found to be 56.37; that of 
the Postal’s, omitting those insured 
under Group Policies, is 40.15; the 
average of the Group was 48, making 
an average for the total Postal division 
of 40.89.” 

Medical Report 

The following taken from the Medical 
Director’s report directs particular at- 
tention to economies being carried out 
by the Health Bureau service: 

“The comparative amounts of work 
connected with new business accom- 
plished by the Medical Department for 
the years 1920 and 1921 are as follows: 
Medical examinations ot 1920 1921 
applicants at home office 219 $1,095 199 $995 
Microscopical urinalyses.. 1,200 600 848 424 

“The work of the whole Medical De- 
partment, including the Health Bureau 
division, has increased about fourfold 
during the past two years. 

“The Heaith Bureau work now consti- 
tutes easily three-fourths of the whole 
work of the Medical Department, but 
this expansion of the Department is 
more than compensated for by its sub- 
stantial contributions to the company’s 
prosperity and welfare, namely: (1) 
cash savings accrued from. bringing its 
administration back to our office ($1,507 


in 1920 and $2,185 in 1921), (2) the 
addition to the company’s new business 
(at the rate of $114,000 annually), (3) 
lessened mortality which will result 
from the greater effect upon the general 
health of the policyholding body de- 
rivable from the more direct, personal 
method of administering health conser- 
vation measures now in force. 

“The second health investigations 
have now been coming in since last 
February, and it is gratifying to note 
from these that the policyholders have 
benefited in large degree by following 
the recommendations submitted to them 
in our Health Bureau reports. This is 
especially noticeable in connection with 
victims of constipation, and this result 
has been largely due—in the opinion of 
your Director—to the fact that Health 
Bulletin No. 25 on Constipation has been 
enclosed to all recipients of Health Bu- 
reau Service whose intestinal functions 
were found to require correction. 

“The comparative amounts of work 
accomplished by the Health Bureau for 
the years 1920 and 1921 are as follows: 


1920 1921 


Requests for service.. 1,767 2,108 
Completed reports ... 1,162 1,637 
Med. examinations at 

home office . 94 $183 114 $22 


If the Health Bureau work had been 
done by the Life Extension Institute 
during the past year (1921) it would 
have cost us 





A saving of 


“It is recommended: 

“(1) That Health Bulletins be pre- 
pared to cover (a) the common rem- 
ediable physical impairments which 
threaten serious disease ultimately— 
such as nose, throat and mouth irrita- 
tions and infections, early indications 
of cancer, etc.—and (b) the commoner 
moderate impairments which permit us 
to offer sub-standard insurance, such as 
obesity, various heart lesions, albumin 
and casts in the urine, etc., etc. 

“(2) That these Bulletins be carefully 
constructed along strictly scientific 
lines—embodying the latest knowledge 
on the subjects—and written in such 
language as will permit the lay reader 
to acquire practical, worth-while knowl- 
edge as to what he should do in order 
to get rid of or minimize the evil effects 
of such impairments, so as to be utiliz- 
able for the following purposes: (a) to 
inform recipients of Health Bureau Ser- 
vice, who are found to be impaired, as 
to the best methods of getting rid of 
or minimizing the results of their im- 
pairments; (b) to inform rejected appli- 
cants as to the dangers contingent upon 
and the best methods of minimizing 
their impairments, and to impress upon 
them the fact that the Postal takes an 
active interest in correcting the health 
impairments of the community at large, 
even though it may not be able to write 
policies upon such rejected applicants; 
(c) to inform applicants to whom we 
offer sub-standard policies as to why 


we cannot insure them at standard rates 
(refusals to accept our sub-standard 
offers are due to the applicant’s failure 
to understand these problems and his 
consequent belief that we are simply 
trying to charge him excessive rates) ; 
(d) to inform accepted applicants who 
exhibit slight impairments which threat- 
en serious disease later—but to whom 
we can still offer standard insurance— 
in order that they may be made aware 
of the potential, ultimate seriousness 
of their condition and instructed con- 
cerning the best methods of getting rid 
of or minimizing the effects of such 
impairments, whereby their health will 
be improved, their prospective longevity 
increased, and our mortality lessened; 
and (e) for distribution by the Execu- 
tive Department at its discretion.” 

“Our company is beginning to have a 
past,” said Secretary Sisson. “It is not 
every life insurance company that can 
take a pride in its past; some com- 
panies, we all know, have had check- 
ered careers. The accomplishments so 
far of this company warrant our taking 
an unusual pride in it. There are 
chapters in its history of struggle and 
strategy, never displayed to the public, 
that would make spicy reading. Much 
influence was exerted to keep us at the 
shore-line, but we are now inland quite 
a distance, 

“Because of the record of the past we 
have warrant for hope in the future; 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Home Office 
Building 


HOW MUCH WILL IT COST? 


“How much will it cost?” sooner or later interrupts every selling talk. Life Insurance 
Agents who can show the low net premium deposits of Union Central insurance need not 
evade this question. Estimates of future cost are best based on past performance. Union 
Central history is full of enviable records demonstrating that our policyholders have 
benefited over a long period of years on account of Union Central Low Net Cost. 


A policy which covers the entire period of the Company’s existence recently became 
a claim. The exhibit below shows how liberal dividends made possible a most remark- 
able return to this insured. 
Policy No. 11 Amount: $2,000 Age: 22 


Period covered: Entire Company history 
1867—1921 


Premium $83.90 Plan: 10 Payment Life 


Dividends 


$839.00 


Excess of Dividends over Premi- 
NG aed wineede ese eisekvcés 


$226.30 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Amount of Policy..............$2,000.00 
Additions purchased with $341.83 


Total Cash received by Policy- 
holder and Beneficiary........$2,993.86 
Premium Deposits 
Dividends applied) .......... ; 


Excess Receipts Over Deposits. . .$2,321.47 


A booklet further describing this interesting policy will be sent on request. 
For further information address 


(less $166.61 
672.39 
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Life Insurance Congress 
of Philadelphia Association 
Success in Every Particular 


By E. SIMON BANKS 


Philadelphia, April 3. 


The best life insurance congress ever held. 


That’s the size-up of the insurance fraternity of Philadelphia and surrounding 
towns about the second annual insurance information and selling classic at the 


Bellevue-Stratford on March 31. 


More than 1,100 were present, believed to be a record-breaker for events; of 


this character. 


Not a man or woman present, either at the convention or the 


banquet, left without a deeper knowledge not only of life insurance but of the 


problems of life. 


An All-Star Event 
Were I an advertising man for the Keith Circuit I would describe the congress 


as an. “all-star Dill.” 


The Philadelphia Association of Life Underwriters, under 


whose auspices it was held, is to be congratulated. 


The program was a corker. 


There was Philip Burnet, president of the Conti- 


nental Life,‘one of the most thoughtful insurance executives; Frederick A. Wallis, 
Fidelity Mutual manager in Greater New York, a man who has won fame in public 
life as well as in insurance: J. Elliot Hall, of Hall & McNamara, general agent; 
of the Penn Mutual in New York; Job E. Hedges, the, sage of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents; Jack Shuff, president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters and philosopher par excellence; and Harry C. Spillman, director 
of the educational department of the Remington Typewriter Co., an inspirational 


talker. 


Gloom Outside; Good Cheer Inside 

It was a gloomy day in Philadelphia, 
with a cold, chilling rain, but inside 
the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford 
there was a different story. 


I know not whether it was the deep 
red furnishings of the room, the big, 
hearty smile of Arthur Murphy, the wit 
and humor of Jack Shuff, the witticisms 
of Clayton Hunsicker. It was some- 
thing that kept the large crowd chock- 
ful of enthusiasm, that made it sorry 
when the hour for adjournment came. 


Donaldson Welcomes Crowd 

“Lanky Tom” Donaldson, Insurance 
Commissioner of Pennsylvania, deliv- 
ered the address of welcome. A keen 
student of the business, when he talks 
he always has something worth while 
for every insurance man. 

He told of his desire to make the 
insurance profession a real profession; 
to keep out the unfit and only license 
those who knew their business. He 
told of the advisory councils he was 
creating throughout the state, of the 
educational schools. 

“Life insurance,” he said, “is no game 
for the slouchy man or the trickster.” 

He told his audience that today’s con- 
gress was “the sort of thing that warms 
the cockles of my heart.” 


And then he closed by telling the 
1,100 present that insurance doesn’t 
have to be on the defensive; that it can 
be on the aggressive always. That it 
should be. 

Jack Shuff’s Talk 


Following Mr. Donaldson came John 
L. Shuff, head of the organization whose 
members pay for 75% of the country’s 
life insurance, 

A forceful orator, with the sparkle 
of faith and truth in his eyes, of belief 
written over his countenance, it would 
take a person devoid of all human emo- 
tions to listen to Mr. Shuff without be- 
lieving him, or letting his message 
sink in. 

“I wouldn’t take the presidency of 
the National Association again for $25,- 
900,” he said. “I wouldn’t refuse it for 
$100,000.” 

He declared that every profession or 
business should have a purpose—a goal 
—to sustain its right for existence. As 
t € cornerstone for the life underwrit- 
ers’ association he quoted figures gath- 
ered from the last government census. 

emarkable figures with a selling argu- 
Ment in each letter. Statements which 
no real life insurance agent can hear 
Without feeling that he is rendering a 
Public service with every policy he 
Places, 

“Seven-eighths of all the money left 
Y married men in America for their 
dependents is derived from life insur- 
ance,” said Mr. Shuff. 


Ninety per cent of the men engaged 
in active business fail to reach old age 
with a competence. So says the gov- 
ernment. 

Nineteen out of every twenty persons 
fail to provide for their old age or for 
their families. 

Kighty-two per cent of the children 
of the country are forced to leave schoo} 
before completing the eighth grade to 
aid in making a living for the family. 

Of the income of the average man 
with dependents 2% is invested in life 
insurance, but the probate courts of the 
country show that of 85% of the estates 
filed of more than $5,000, the bulk of 
the real 100% assets are from life in- 
surance funds. Hence the need of some 
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Des Moines, Iowa 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY LEADS 
ENTIRE UNITED STATES 


The Only Life Insurance Company in America, writing 
$100,000,000 a year or more, to show a gain over 1920. 
(Excluding companies writing industrial insurance) 


Paid-for business for 1921 (Issued, increased 
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Geo. Kuhns, Pres. 











fixed program to leava estates to man’s 
dependents, who are usually his wife 
and family. 
The Women 

As results of the above facts, he gave 
the following: 

‘ight million 
earn a living. 

Of the widows of the country 35% are 
in want, 


women are forced to 


Loans 

“Pennsyivania is one of the great 
states of the Union,” he declared, “in 
fact, second only to New York in volume 
of insurance in force. In 1911 the total 
reserves or cash values of insurance in 
force in Pennsylvania was $318,844,055 
and the policy loans in 1911 were $48,- 
946,258.85, which is 15-35/100% of the 
cash value, 

“In 1921 the total reserves or cash 
value were $573,700,392.59 and the loans 
against the policies were $70,949,904.45, 
which is 12-46/100% of the cash value. 

“While this is a low percentage of 
loans on the average, yet you can under- 
stand that it is a mortgage of more 
than $70,000,000, which will be perhaps 
unknown to the widows and the chil- 
dren and should be cleared up. 
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Undivided Profits 





Statement of December 31, 1921 
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Gain in Assets During Last Six Menths of 1921 
Approximately $500 000.00 


Mere Insurance Accounts on Our Books than Ever Before. 


Accounts of insurance companies earnest'y solicited 


THE F. B. COLLINS INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Member Farm Mortgage Bankers Association 


Home Office: 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


“Thirty-seven years without a loss to an investor.” 


ee Pre . .$1,897,001.00 
500,000.00 


eens ei 174,600.00 
50,000.00 


et dice 67,706.09 








“I don’t know the exact amount of 
insurance in force in Pennsylvania, but 
[am inclined to think that it is between 
three and a half and four billions. 

“Please let the public understand that 
there is a positive savings already in 
your state of more than $575,000,000 of 
cash assets that are par every morning 
and is the only 100% investment that 
is always guaranteed. 

“Boys, my platform of operations— 
my mission, my aim—is to sell the in- 
surance agents and the public the soul 
of insurance—not any company, but in- 
surance. 

“Don’t sell mortguges and loans. Sell 
insurance and savings. 


Plea for Ethics 


“T am trying to make the agents more 
co-operative than competitive because 
insurance will be thought of by the 
public as presented by the weakest or 
trickiest agent, not by the high standard 
agent who belongs to the life under- 
writers and is trying to make the pro- 
fession worth while. 

“We are trying to make it an honor 
to belong to a profession where in 1921 
about nine billions of new life insurance 
was sold. The 15,000 agents who be- 
long to the life underwriters in all these 
local associations in America produced 
between 70% and 75% of the total busi- 
ness and the other 150,000 agents who 
do not belong only produced about 20% 
or 25% of the business. Hence, it must 
be a badge of honor to belong to the 
organization. 

“If the public could understand that 
we are trying to make men do the most 
unselfish act of their lives—to protect 
the individual in his old age and to pro- 
tect the family in case of death. We 
are also making credit more stable and 
the banker knows that the human ele- 
ment is the greatest financial asset 
with which he has to reckon, because 
money invested in the business is of no 
value unless it is properly managed, 
and we are trying to get the vision of 
the value of the human element, 

“IT appeal to all agents in presenting 
his proposition to the prospect to first 
disabuse his mind of the fact that insur- 
ance companies are organized to make 
money for the company, because they 
are only a clearing house for the dis- 
tribution of funds that may be brought 
together by co-operation and with their 
splendid opportunity for making invest- 
ments, and those funds can be returned 
to the individual in case of death or at 
maturity of their contracts as endow- 
ments.” 

He then went on to appeal to the 
agents to read the insurance papers, 
“those wonderful papers with all the 
wonderful articles that tell how the big 
producer works. A man is a jackass 
who doesn’t take some life insurance 
papers and read them.” 

“I think the church is the greatest 
institution on earth,” he asserted. “No 





NEW BALTIMORE COMPANY 


A bill has been introduced in the Sen- 
ate at Annapolis, Md., by Senator Frick 
to incorporate the Victory Life Insur- 
ance Company of Baltimore. The com- 
pany will write industrial life, health 
and accident insurance. The incorpora- 





tors are C. P. Price, J. T. Naughton, H. 
C. Dean, C, A. McNab and Albert Diggs. 
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agent can be a real agent that doesn’t 
believe in God.” 


Phil Burnet’s Talk 

Philip Burnet, president of the Conti- 
nental Life of Wilmington, told the con- 
gress at the beginning of his address 
that once he, too, had carried the rate- 
book. However, he said, he did not 
seem to have the necessary item to 
make good as a salesman. His experi- 
ence, however, had enabled him to study 
salesmanship, the whys and wherefores 
of a man buying. 

In his address on “What Is Your Im- 
portance?” he first traced the rise of 
civilization from barbarism to its pres- 
ent stage. 

“And so we find,’ he stated, “that 
the secret of our rise from barbarism, 
the moving force at the core of civiliza- 
tion, is neither more nor less than the 
division of labor, the exchange of ser- 
vices between man and man. We dis- 
cover, perhaps to our surprise, that the 
much-abused word ‘service’ is not, after 
all, mere sentimental slush, as we are 
inclined to suspect every now and then, 
but, on the contrary, is, in fact, the 
moving principle of our civilization, and 
that insofar as we serve our fellow men 
we sweep onward with the rising tide, 
but insofar as we injure them or fail 
to serve them, we oppose ourselves to 
that mighty force which, despite our 
puny interference, continues its steadily 
irresistible movement in raising our 
civilization to an ever higher plane.” 

“If the great moving principle at the 
core of civilization is the exchange of 
services between man and man,” he as- 
serted later, “then it would follow that 
the more we strive to serve our fellow 
men, the more do we work with that 
great fundamental power and the less 
does it oppose our efforts. 

“Let us apply this to our own work. 

What Community Has Done 

“From what has been said, it will be 
evident that the community has per- 
mitted us to engage in life insurance 
work, not, as is commonly supposed, to 
enable us to make a living for ourselves, 
but primarily for the benefit which the 
community expects to derive from our 
specialized efforts. 

“In effect, the community has said to 
us: ‘We believe it would be a great 
benefit if everyone were adequately in- 
sured, but we are not yet ready to com- 
pel people to insure; and since they 
won’t insure if left to themselves, we 
set you aside and delegate you, in our 
behalf, to do your best to induce as 
meny people as possible to take the: in- 
surance that everyone should carry.’ 

“Although less spectacular, our posi- 
tion is much the same as that of the 
chairman of a war loan campaign whose 
duty it was so to organize his territory 
that everyone wou!d be urged to sub- 
scribe, and subscribe an amount com- 
mensurate with his means. 

“And so we have delegated t» us the 
responsibility for a large part of the 
material welfare of the communities in 
which we live, We are charged with 
the duty to do everything in our power 
to insure as many people as possible, 
and for amounts that will adequately 
protect their dependents. In so far as 
we fail to do this, we fail to render that 
service which the community delegated 
us to perform when it relieved us of 
all other responsibilities and permitted 
us to devote ourselves exclusively to 
life insurance work. 

A Test of Insurance 

“Test your work by this standard. 
How many families in your community 
are going without life insurance simply 
because you have neglected to urge its 
benefits upon them with sufficient fre- 
quency and persistence? 

“When.a man dies in your community 
and leaves his wife and children desti- 




















STUDY THESE FIGURES 


From the MOST SUCCESSFUL YEAR of 
THE MASONIC MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 
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Insurance in Force December 31, 1921................4.. $101,222,295.00 
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A FEW ADDITIONAL FIELD MEN NEEDED 

A RARE OPPORTUNITY—FOR MASONS ONLY 
Send Inquiry to 

WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, PRESIDENT 


Homer Building, Washington, D. C. 














tute, are you not largely responsible, 
unless you did everything you could to 
get that man insured? 

“When those children are deprived 
of an education and are forced out at 
an early age to help support the family, 
with the result that intelligence is re- 
tarded and physical vigor impaired, are 
you not largely responsible, unless you 
did everything you could to get the 
father to insure? 

“When those children grow up and 
found families of their own, and their 
ignorance and weaknesses are perpetu- 
ated in the next generation, and so on 
indefinitely from one generation to an- 
other, are you not largely responsible 
for that almost endless chain of misery 
and suffering, unless you did everything 
you could to stop it at its source? 


Agents’ Responsibility 

“In a word, are you not largely re- 
sponsible for all the trouble and un- 
happiness which might have been pre- 
vented if you had sufficiently urged the 
benefits of life insurance, not upon a 
few selected prospects here and there, 
but upon every member of your com- 
munity? 

“If so, is it not your duty to so or- 
ganize your work that not a single 
family in your community is permitted 
to go without life insurance if you can 
possibly prevent it? 

“Are you not charged with the obli- 
gation, systematically and methodically 
to keep after the head of every family 


in your field until he has taken a pro>- 
er amount of insurance protection? 

“And doesn’t your duty to do this 
continue just as long as the head of 
that family is alive, in good health, and 
within the insurable age? 

Talking About $5 a Week 

“Of course, some people cannot af- 
ford much insurance. But the number 
is far less than is commonly supposed. 
For instance, a man earning $30 a week 
may complain that it takes all he makes 
to keep his family; that he can’t save 
a cent. But let him lose his job and 
get another at $5 a week less. What 
happens? He lives on it of course. He 
could have saved $5 a week if he had 
really wanted to do it. 
“And $5 a week, beginning at age 

(only stightly more at the older 
ages) will carry $10,000 of 30-Year En- 
dowment insurance, which will give the 
insured himself $10,000 in cash at the 
end of 30 years, will pay him -$100 a 
month as long as he lives if he becomes 
totally and permanently disabled in the 
meantime, and will give $10,000 to his 
family if he shouldn't live to collect it 
himself. Furthermore, the insurance is 
really a savings fund, almost like cash 
in bank, which can be drawn upon at 
any time after the second or third year 
for emergencies of any kind. 

The Millennium Almost 

“Now it is plain that if you could 
put anything like $10,000 of such insur- 
ance on the head of practically every 
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and their beneficiaries. 


holders and field force. 


unexcelled. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President 
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State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1844 
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‘THE EUREKA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


Issues all modern forms of Life Insurance, including Industrial, Ordinary 
Group 
SD. fou - J.C. MAGINNIS, President 








Has shown steady and consistent growth. 


Is progressive in every detail which is for the benefit of its policyholders 
A Home Office organization trained to render efficient service to policy- 


An agency organization that is capable, and loyal, happy in the knowl- 
edge that the protection and service furnished by its activities are 
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family in your community, especially 
ii it is payable as a monthly income, 
a single generation would raise the 
whole community to a position of hap- 
piness and well-being that may easily 
be imagined when we remember that 
life insurance is neither more nor less 
than— 


a home for the family. -—an edu- 
cation for the children. —a comfort- 
able and care-free old age. —a protec- 


tion to business. 
credit, and 
of every kind. 

“Just think of a community in which 

every family owns its own home. 

every child i¢ properly educated. 

every old person is comfortable. 
—every business is safe. —everyone’s 
credit is good, and —everyone has a 
snug nest egg. 

“Is it not plain that a life insurance 
man who will put his community in 
any such shape as that--and he can 
come mighty close to it if he chooses 

will be doing for his community a far 
greater thing than is being done or can 
possibly be done by almost anyone else 
in any other way? 

“And just because he will be doing 
such a tremendous thing for his com- 
munity, it will yield him the greatest 
of all possessions—that inner satisfac- 
tion which arises only from true pro- 
fessional service rendered in that spirit 
which, more than in almost any other 
profession, animates the efforts of the 
physician; that spirit of which we catch 
a fleeting glimpse in the fatherly ad- 
monition to some younger members of 
the medical profession, by one of the 
greatest physicians of his time, the late 
Sir William Osler: 

“*‘Always seek your own _ interest, 
make a high and sacred calling a sor- 
did business, regard your _ fellow 
creatures as so many tools of trade, 
and, if your heart’s desire is for riches, 
they may be yours, but you will have 
bartered away the birthright of a noble 
profession, traduced the well-deserved 
title of the Friend of Man, and falsified 
the best traditions of an Ancient and 
Honorable Guild’.” 


a strengthener of 
a fund for emergencies 





The morning session was brought to 
a close with one of Frederick A. Wallis’ 
usual peppy extemporaneous addresses. 
Of course, as Mr. Wallis put it, twenty 
payment and ordinary. are good. “I 
have nothing against death insurance. 
But I think there is something better. 
Life insurance.” He told of something 
he had learned from his many years of 
experience that “when a man starts 
praising your goods, get out. When 
he begins criticizing, stay. When he 
says ‘Sure, it’s a fine thing, you've 
got, pack up your kit and get out. 
When he starts in to criticize and 
ask questions, then stay because you ve 
got him.” 

And a fine thought he gave them— 
“By your hands it is'that tha love of a 
man still lives after he is dead.” 

An Income Dialogue 

Mr. Wallis then gave them one of his 
selling talks in dialogue form. 

“T have something you want if you 
can get it.” 

“What have you got?” 

“Life income.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“When you get 60 years of age, We 
will give you $1.500 a year as long as 
you live. Suppose you don’t want it. 
We will give you $20,000 in cash or 
$20,000 in paid-up policy and $7,40) in 
cash.” 

“How much does it cost?” - 

“Doesn’t cost anything. Wait till I 
get through. I* you get sick, we will 
pay your premiums.” 

“How much will it cost?” 


“Not a postage stamp. Pay your 
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premiums every year and don't charge 
them. Pay you $1,500 a year and don’t 
charge you anything. At the end of 
20 years we give you $20,000 and don’t 
charge you anything.” 

“How in the world do you do it? 
What will it cost?” 

“Look here, what 
business with?” 

“Girard Trust.” 

“What do they charge you to do 
business with them?” 

“Nothing. They pay mo for 
business with them.” 

“That is the same thing we do.” 

“Well, how much will it cost?” 

“Wait a minute until I get through. 
There is a safety clause in the policy. 
You might croak. If you do, we give 
your widow $20,000. But—I am not 
selling that, I am selling life income.” 

“But what does it cost?” 

“The average agent pulls out his rate 
book. Hunts all through it. Finally 
finds the page he wants. By that time 
the man has lost all interest in life 
insurance. He wants it quick. And 
you cant tell a man what his premium 
will amount to. You can tell him what 
it will be the first year. But you don’t 
know what it will be the second year. 
There is a dividend. He can apply it 
on his present insurance, he can buy 
additional insurance with it. 

“Just say $3 a week. It 
smaller than saying $150.” 

Toy Skeleton 

There are few life insurance men 
who have not seen and heard Mr. Wallis 
spring his toy skeleton. It is always 
good for a laugh from an audience and 
for a shock and a policy from a pros- 
pect. This year he has his skeleton in 
a toy coffin and, after giving the pros- 
pect a scare by suddenly taking it out 
of his pocket, he makes him jump still 
more when he opens the coffin and 
begins to dangle the skeleton before 
his eyes. It’s enough to convert any 
man to life insurance. 


bank do you do 


doing 


sounds 





J. Elliot Hall’s Talk 

“I feel that I would rather be damned 
for pestering a man than be eternally 
damned because I didn’t try to sell him 
life insurance.” 

When a man utters a statement like 
the above right at the beginning of his 
address, then one knows that the speak- 
er will have an interesting message to 
tell and also that he believes in life 
insurance heart and soul. Such was the 
declaration of Elliot Hall, of Hall 
& McNamara, general agents for New 
York for the Penn Mutual Life—recog- 
nized the country over as the greatest 
salesman of life income for the bene- 
ficiary in the little old U. S. A.—in the 
opening of his address that. opened the 
afternoon session of the Philadelphia 
Sales Congress. 

One agrees with Elliot Hall that a 
large number of his sales are, due to 
the fact that he tells the prospect just 
what insurance has done for himself. 
Some one in the audience asked Mr. 
Hall how he would fit a policy to a 
prospect. He replied by showing what 
insurance he had. In black and white, 
he showed what his wife, what his chil- 
dren, possibly his grandchildren or his 
unborn children would get were he to 
die. Every option in the policy taken 
advantage of. “Seventy-five per cent of 
My business is due to the fact that I 
Show the prospect and tell him what 
[ have myself. 1 didn't know you 
could do §t.” That’s his answer. 

All Preferred Income to Lum) 

A firm believer that a man does not 
really carry life insurance unless he 
has provided an annuity for his family," 
Mr. Hall argued his theory with much 
dexterity. When he asked how many 
M the audience would rather have $25 
a month for life than $5,000 in cash, 
Practically every hand went up. 

Try to sell a man a policy with a 
Monthly income to his wife of $50 and 
ell say ‘What can she 4o with such 
4 small sum.’ But come back again 
th a few days, apologize to him and 
€n mention a $10,000 policy and he’ll 


Sav that it’s too much, Yet they are 
both the same, 


“But, isn’t it better to know that 
your wife will get, at least $25 a month 
as long as she lives? She has to go 
to work any way and the $25 will come 
in mighty handy to her. Especially 
after she gets old and can’t work any 
more.” 

Mr. Hall gave his audience one of 
h’s sample opening talks of a man with 
three children. The last paragraph of 
the talk is this: 

“Put yourself in Mrs. Prospect’s 
place. If you die* tonight, you have 
three to clothe, three to educate, three 
to bring up. Will your wife and chil- 
dren be provided for?” 

He declared that there was not a 
trust company that would guarantee to 
pay 1% to his wife for life or that 
would guarantee that the principal 
would be intact during his life or his 
wife’s li°e. He challenged anyone in 
the audience to name any trust com- 
pany that would guarantee it. This in 
answer to the argument that trust com- 
panies could invest the money in mort- 
gage bonds that would yield 6%. 

“If you had a bond that was yielding 
you 6% interest for life, would you 
sell it and re-invest that money?” he 
asked the congress. “No. Yet that is 
what you do everytime you leave your 
wife a policy where she gets the cash 
in a lump sum after your death.” 

If Insurance 

Then he talked about “if insurance.” 
He dec'ared that 82 per cent of com- 
bustible matter was insured but that 
there was only one claim out of every 
175 cases. He said that a man car- 
ried fire insurance, accident insurance, 
automobile insurance and burglary in- 
surance because he would be affected 
if anything happened. “If insurance.” 

“If things were reversed,” he stated, 
“and your wife was the wage-earner 
and if you knew that if she died, you 
would be left without support, you 
would take life insurance mighty quick. 
Because it would concern you. 

“There is no ‘if’ about death. We 
ell must die some day.” 

Wrote Oil Company Vice-President 

Then he told of how he had written 
the vice president of an oil company 
in New York. He had sold a banker 
income insurance and the banker, who 
was a friend of the oil man, had _ per- 
suaded him to have Mr. Hall call on 
him and convert his insurance into an 
income policy. 

Here are the questions Mr. Hall fired 
at the oil man: 

Are you married? 

Your date of birth? 

Wife’s date of birth? 

How many children 
Their age? Their sex? 

If you were to die tonight, how much 
cash would you like to provide for your 


have you? 


son? How much cash would you like 
to provide for your daughter? 

How much would you like to have 
your wife to have as a minimum? 

Now, if she needs that much after 
the children are all grown up, how 
much would she need for the first 
twenty years? 

How much cash do you want to leave? 
How much insurance do you carry? 

And the oil-man, who thought he 
had all the insurance he needed and 








yp unre? 
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wanted, had three policies—one for 
$1,000, one for $2,000 and one for $3,000 
—$6.000 all told. Mr. Hall sold him 
$76,500. 

He told Mr. Hall that he was 
ashamed; that he had never before un- 
derstood what insurance was or what 
his family would need in the event of 
his death. 

One agent had given him a desk 
blotter and each year brought around 
a new clean blotter. Another gave 
him a desk calendar. He had promised 
to give them the insurance when he 
needed it. And they had sold him, 
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together, all of $6,000! How many more 
agents of the blotter and calendar type 
are there? 

Mr. Hall was then asked how he 
mapped out the policy for the prospect; 
whether he sold a_ strictly income 
feature policy or what. He then ex- 
plained by showing what he carriea 
himself; the varied features of the 
policies. He declared that to. create 
an estate such as he had he would 
have had io save a large amount for 
27 years; or save half the amount for 
15 years. It all took money and 15 
years was a long time. So he let life 
insurance create the estate for him; 
and he can spend more money on his 
family, give them more luxuries, more 
comforts. 

And then he pointed out how hard 
it was to draw up a will. He cited 
cases of able, successful business men 
who couldn't draw up their will, be- 
cause it was impossible. 





Garrigues on Taxation 

Frederick H. Garrigues, mathemati- 
cian of the Penn Mutual Life, who 
followed Mr. Hall, gave a very thor- 
ough account of life insurance as it 
is affected by Federal Taxation. Tak- 
ing as his basis the primer of the 1921 
Revenue Act, of which he was a cel- 
laborator, Mr. Garrigues took up the 
various questions and explained the 
manner in which they affected life in- 
surance. As this primer has had quite 
a big circulation, also coming in for 
more or less publicity in the insurance 
press, it would be needless to go into 
a very complete account of Mr. 
rigues’ address. ‘ 

Research Director Talks 

In his address on the relation of life 
insurance to bank credits, F. B. Snyder, 
research director of the Robert Morris 
Associates and president of the Subur- 
ban Title and Trust Company, paid a 
glowing tribute to life insurance and 
to the remarkable place it has come to 
assume in the business world. 

The address of Mr. Snyder was the 
first of four talks on business insur- 


ance that brought the congress to a 
close. 


Gar- 


C. B. Taylor’s Talk 

After him came C. Burgess Taylor, 
the Kentucky man, who, with his 
brother, H. M., has made life insurance 
history in Kentucky, West Virginia and 
Philadelphia. The writer has had C. B. 
Taylor expound to him his theories 
regarding business insurance on part- 
nerships and small businesses. Get 
either one of the Taylor boys worked 
up on life insurance, leave them warm 
up to their subject and they are enough 
to fill an army of lifa insurance agents 
chock-full of pep and enthusiasm. C. B. 
Taylor did all that at the congress. 

He pointed out the need :for the 
small business carrying business in- 
surance; showed the wonderful oppor- 
tunity for the agent. 

He told how Von Moltke shortly after 
the Franco-Prussian War visited Lon- 
don. Together with some friends, he 
went up to the top of the London 
Tower. Looking out over the big city, 
with its pulse and its beat of human- 
ity, with its millions of people hurry- 
ing along the streets, he remarked, 
“What a city to sack!” 

“And several days ago,” he said, “I 
was on the top of one of your big office 
buildings, looking over the city; noting 
its life, its activity, its humanity. And 
the thought came to me, ‘What a won- 
derful city to serve.’ And that is the 
question facing you agents. What shall 
it be to serve or to sack?” 

Later on in his extemporaneous talk 
he remarked that it becomes the obli- 
gation of the life insurance man to 
press the placing of life insurance if 
provision for it had not been made. 
Paret on Need of Technical Knowledge 

Following Mr. Taylor, came Louis F. 
Paret, ‘general agent for New Jersey 
for the Provident Life and Trust. Mr. 
Paret showed the need for corporations 
to carry insurance to protect them 
against the loss of special and technical 
knowledge. He pointed out the need 


for the executive to secure himself 
against loss in the event of his as- 
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sistant’s dying. As examples of this 
form of insurance he cited Babe Ruth 
and Charlie Chaplin. 

Then came Clayton Hunsicker, man 
ager of the Philadeiphia office of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life, in an address that 
pointed out the need for corporation 
insurance. He told of an _ instance 
where two men—58 years old and 59 
years. old-—controlled 57 per cent of the 
stock of a corporation. The balance 
of the stock was held by women, 
widows of former partners. He pointed 
out what would happen if one of the 
partners would ‘“quit’—willingly or un- 
willingly and the stock he held pass 
on to his widow. He sold them a 
$60,000 policy-$35,000 to one and $25,- 
000 to the other. And the policy con- 
tained a contract of sale so that if one 
partner died, the other purchased his 
stock at the price set forth in the 
policy. 

The Banquet 

The banquet was lively and interest- 
ing. The first speaker was Jack Shuff, 
who spoke entertainingly and delighted 
in taking cracks at Job Hedges. Especial- 
ly, did he deplore the latter’s being a 
Republican. 

Harry C. Spillman, director of the edu- 
cational department of the Remington 
Typewriter Company, declared that cor- 
porations spend hundreds of thousands 
of doilars on advertising, on making 
their products known to the public, but 


do not bring their salesmen up to the 
standard. He stated that a salesman 
should be as good as the article he 
sells; should believe in it. 

He paid a glowing tribute to lite 
insurance, and thanked the day, he 
said, when he was forced to take out 
his first policy. It was when he was 
young and ever since then he has been 
adding to his insurance every year. 

“If my strong-box were opened to- 
night,” stated Mr. Spillman, “the bulk 
of my securities would be found to be 
life insurance policies.” 

Hedges on Need of Correct Public 

Information 

Next came Mr. Hedges 

“If life insurance men believed in 
all the principles they talk about, there 
would not be a single uninformed legis- 
lator on life insurance,” declared Job 
I. Hedges, counsel of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents. 

Mr. Hedges was frank in his declara- 
tion that the reason ‘fool’ insurance 
bills were introduced in the legislatures 
was due to the fact that the agents are 
not educating the public; are not put- 
ting into practice the wonderful prin- 
ciples they are always talking about. 

Too much praise could not be given 
Cc. W. Hunsicker, Frank D._ Buser, 
Arthur D. Murphy and others of the 
Association by the members in* recog- 
nition of their splendid efforts in mak- 
ing the Sales Congress a big success. 


Prize Winning Essays of 
Johnstown School Girls 


School children in Johnstown, Pa., have been competing for a prize based 
on which student could turn out the best essay on life insurance. The winners 
were girls, Miss Stella Phillips and Miss Kathryn Luther. The essays follow: 


Stella Phillips 

You are, no doubt, impressed with 
the value of life insurance. ‘The func- 
tions of life insurance are many, the 
principal one being that it affords pro- 
tection in the event of death. But an- 
other great purpose is accomplished 
incidentally by what is known as en- 
dowment insurance. 

Policies of life insurance are of three 
kinds: First, term policies, which af- 
fords temporarily protection for five or 
ten years; second, life policies, which 
are payable at death whenever it may 
occur; third, endowment policies, which 
are payable to the insured himself, if 
he should live to a given age, or to his 
family or estate if he should die sooner. 

Endowment policies are very valua- 
ble for the folowing reasons: The 
protection of life insurance is most 
needed while the children of the family 
are of tender age and are not self-sup- 
porting. As a rule, they will have at- 
tained, or nearly attained, their ma- 
jority by the time their parents are 
sixty years old. 

But a small proportion of men who 
live to be 60 have accumulated much 
money at that age. It is a happy ar- 
rangement by which the policy, after 
protecting the family during the depen- 
dent condition of the children, becomes 
payable to the insured himse!f for the 
support of himself and wife during their 
old age, a 

You are convinced that life insurance 
is a good thing for the other man, but 
when the proposition has been present- 
ed to you, for your consideration, your 
answer has been: “I don’t need it,” 
or “I can’t afford it,” or “I'll think of 
it later on.” 

First you say, “I can’t afford it.” If 
you are too poor to save, how bitterly 
will poverty strike home to your widow 
and children when you are taken away. 
It you, brought up to business habits, 
cannot save, what are the chances of 
your wife making a living alone when 
you are gone? 

Second, you say, “It costs too much.” 
Food, clothing and house rent all cost 
money, yet they say you must have 
them. Are they necessities any more 
than life insurance? You can provide 
your family with these things when 
living, but life insurance will provide 
them when you are dead. 

Next you say, “I prefer a savings 


bank.” A savings bank is a very good 
thing, as far as that is concerned, but 
it cannot take the place of life insur- 
ance. When you die, the savings bank 
will return your deposit, while the in- 
surance company will return the whole 
policy. From the bank your family can 
draw only what you actually put in, but 
from the insurance company your fam- 
ily wi'l receive what you intended to 
put in. 

Fourth, you say, “I have a good busi- 
ness and can save for my family.” You 
are wrong again. In the first place, 
with all your endeavors and _ precau- 
tions, your business may not last and 
it may not be the success you intended 
it to be. Don’t rely entirely on your 
business. 

Fifth, you say, “My friends will look 
after my family.” Are you not ashamed 


of yourself? Do you think your friends 


have more tender feeling for your fam- 
ily than you have? And that they will 
do more for those you leave behind 
than you are willing to do for them dur- 
ing your lifetime? Think these facts 
over and I am positive you will change 
your mind about it in the future. 

Last, but not least, your reply, “I may 
take a policy later.” Are you sure that 
later day will come? Sickness may in- 
terfere in the meantime and death may 
approach before you have made up your 
mind. A good time is the day before 
you die, but as that may come tomorrow 
you had better make sure of a policy 
today. “Now is the time.” 

Do not fail to take a policy of life 
insurance and do not wait until the last 
moment, for it always means, if you 
don’t take a policy, hardships in the 
family after you are gone. 

Life insurance can do many things 
in the world. Some of them are as fol- 
lows: It will support a family if the 
father dies; it will protect your own 


future if you live; it teaches thrift and 
cultivates the habit of saving; it pro- 
vides an insured savings bank deposit, 
and there are many other benefits life 
insurance gives us. 

Life insurance constitutes the only 
safe method of protecting the family 
against the death of the breadwinner. 
Its function is to change uncertainty to 
certainty. Take out a policy of life 
insurance. STELLA PHILLIPS, 

15 Osborn street. 
Kathryn» Luther 

Life insurance is the protecting of 
life against financial loss. All persons 
physically fit between the ages of 1 and 
60 years and, in some cases, 70 years, 
are insurable. Everyone is benefited 
and the benefits are not one but many. 
John Wanamaker, the greatest mer- 
chant in the United States, carries more 
insurance than any other man. Would 
he do this if he were not benefited? 
No, of course not. He carries insurance 
to protect his loved ones, to pay the 
inheritance tax and in case he needs 
to borrow money, which he can do on 
his life insurance policies. 

Insurance is security for loans. The 
premiums which the company receives 
are not paid to the stockholders, as in 
other concerns, but they are reserved 
to loan or to invest. 

Promotion of regular thrift is caused 
by life insurance. Many people would 
not save otherwise if it were not for 
life insurance. The who‘e life policy 
is a steady source of thrift during the 
life. 

Insurance is a fine investment, In 
fact, it is better than any other. One 
family of our city, not very wealthy, 
thought life insurance was not as good 
as placing the money in the bank, but 
they were not positive, as they did not 
have any policies. After a second visit 
to his home, the insurance agent finally 
succeeded in convincing the husband, 
who took a policy. This man had only 
paid his first premium when he was 
suddenly taken ill and died. Two days 
after his death the wife received the 
amount for which he was insured, or 
$3,000. ; 

If a-man is insured he feels that after 
his death his family will be well cared 
for, at least fora time. After his death 
there will be no passing around of the 
hat to pay the funeral expenses and to 
feed and clothe his family. No, the 
money from the insurance will take 
care of this. 

Would we have the new Pennsylvania 
station today if it were not for life in- 
surance? No! You may wonder how 
life in-urance helped us get the new 
station. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
wanted to bui'd, not only this station, 
but many others. They could not do 
it until they sold bonds which were 
bought by the life insurance companies. 
Therefore, life insurance helped us to 
get our station. It not only helped make 
this one improvement in this city but 
many others, such as the building of 
schools, the paving of streets and the 
building of hospitals. 

In case of total disability when the 
payment of the premiums are stopped, 
the company pays a certain amount 
each month. But if the money were 
invested in banks, there would not be 
an amount paid to you each month. No, 
the only way money can be taken from 
the bank is to draw it out. 

Welfare work is done by the insur- 
ance companies. They have printed 
pamphlets which their employes dis- 
tribute among the peop’e, some on 
sanitation, and the ways of keeping the 
homes sanitary to prevent diseases. 
Others are about values offered, pre- 
vention of diseases and the care of chil- 
dren, The companies also have nurses 
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who will take care of you when. ill if 
you can not afford one yourself. 

Compensation insurance is fine insur- 
ance. Many people who otherwise 
wouldn’t be insured must be to hold 
their positions. A certain man working 
as a railroad car repairer near Salt 
Lake City had three policies. Not being 
able to meet the payment of the pre- 
miums he dropped two policies, retain- 
ing only the one which protected his 
life against accident on the railroad. 
He had to keep this one to hold his 
position as a car repairer. 

Many, many great men of this coun- 
try have insurance. Would they have 
insurance if they received no benefits? 
Our President, Mr. Warren G. Harding, 
took out his first policy when 19 years 
of age and is still taking them out. 
He thinks life insurance is a very good 
investment. 

For my part I think life insurance is 
the best investment anyone can make 
because you receive many benefits from 
it. KATHRYN LUTHER, 

837 Sherman street. 


HOW BANKS ADVERTISE 
LIFE INSURANCE 

Bankers are by the public regarded 
as financial authorities, and sometimes 
you meet the man who looks upon his 
banker as omniscient, and tells you 
that he wants to talk it over with him 
before doing anything. We append the 
published opinions of several prominent 
banks, in various parts of the country 
—we could fill many pages with similar 
material gathered from current adver- 
tisements. 

Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee 

Most people who fail to carry ade- 
quate life insurance plead their inability 
to pay premiums. And so they put 
the matter off until they “get straight- 
ened around” so as to be able to pay 
out of their income the ever-recurring 
premiums. Those are just the people 
who need insurance most—the people 
who tind it difficult to pay premiums. 

Going without life insurance is plac- 
ing a great burden of risk upon one’s 
enterprises. Carrying as good a line 
of insurance as one prudently can will 
often save to his estate much more 
than the amount of insurance itself. I 
will turn equities into unimpaired 
assets. 

Van Sant Trust Company of St. Paul 

Nearly every business considers it 
indispensable to provide fire and _ tor- 
nado insurance on its buildings, mer- 
chandise and other properties, so why 
not insurance on the life of the main- 
stay or upon the partners, payable to 
the business itself? Successful men 
are more and more coming to consider 
it not only “Good Business” but a very 
necessary protection. 

Commonwealth Trust Company of 

Pittsburgh 

Every day witnesses the passing of 
men who in life had prospered fairly 
well, but had carried obligations which. 
at the final reckoning of their estates, 
wiped out their equities. 

The individual who would adopt the 
easiest plan for paying life insurance 
premiums should have a separate “life 
insurance savings account” and make 
his payments into that account every 
time he draws his salary. 
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Cheer Up 

Sing the following to the tune of 
“Tipperary” and you will feel more 
mate concerning the business for 
‘Twas a hard year to make a profit, 
‘Twas a long way to go. 

You're lucky if you broke even, 

We lost our shirt, I know, 

Good-bye, one and twenty, 

Farewell, business blues, 

’Twas a long, long way to two and 
twenty, 

But here’s luck to youse. 

This is printed by permission from 
the program of the fourth anniversary 
dinner to Thomas J. Grahame, manager 
of the Metropolitan Department of the 
Globe Indemnity Company, given at the 
New York Athletic Club last week 
Thursday. 
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Frelinghuysen Gives 
Accelerative Facts 


SITUATION 





MASSACHUSETTS 





Contract Has Met Legal Test; Agent 
of Competing Company Tried to 
Make Trouble 





A complete statement about the ac 
tion of the Attorney General of Massi- 
chusetts, who first issued an opinion 
egainst the -sale in Massachusetts of 
the Muiual Benefit’s accelerative en- 
dowment plan and later withdrew his 
objection, has been made to general 
agents of the Mutual Benefit by Presi- 
dent Frelinghuysen. This is his letter: 
To the Company's General Agents: 

On March 18th the Attorney General 
of Massachusetts in an opinion rendered 
to the Commissioner of Insurance held 
that under the provisions of Section 
140 of the Massachusetts Insurance Law 
a foreign company could not provide 
in its policy contracts for any method 
of applying dividends other than the 
methods set forth in the statute. He 
further held that the Accelerative En 
cowment plan was a method of using 
dividends not recognized by the stat- 
ute, and that as it was doing business 
in violation of the law the Commis- 
sioner of Insurance should take meas 
ures to prevent the company from do- 
ing new business within the state. The 
1uling was obtained at the instigation 
of a rival agent. No policyholder ot 
the company had filed any complaint 

On March 28rd, following a conier: 
ence between the Attorney General, the 
Commissioner of Insurance and repre 
sentatives of the company, the Attorney 
General withdraw the ruling for further 
consideration. 

Section 140 of the Massachusetts In- 
surance Law so far as is pertinent to 
the question involved is as follows: 

“ar . A foreign life company which 
does not provide in every participating 
policy hereafter issued or delivered in 
the commonwealth that the proportion 
of the surplus accruing upon said pol- 
icy shall be ascertained and distributed 
annually and not otherwise, either by 
payment in cash of the amount appor- 
tioned to a policy, or by its application 
to the payment of premiums or to the 
purchase of paid up additions, or for 
the accumulation of the amounts from 
time to time apportioned, said accumu- 
lations to be subject to withdrawal by 
the policyholder, shall not be permitted 
to do new business within the common- 
wealth.” 

The facts are as follows: 

The policy forms which the Attofney 
General has held not to be authorized 
by the statute have been filed with the 
Insurance Commissioner, as. require: 
by law since 1907. They have been 
formally approved by him on_ thre; 
different occasions—-the last approval 
being in 1921. 

In 1909 a bill was introduced in the 
Legislature which would have. pro 
hibited the Accelerative Endowmen: 
plan of using dividends. That bill was 
acted upon adversely by the Legisla- 
ture. In the fall of 1909 the company 
filed new policy forms with the Insur- 
ance Commissioner which contained 
the same Accelerative Endowment pro- 
visions that had been incorporated in 
the former policy forms. 

Before approving the new forms the 
Insurance Commissioner conferred with 
the Attorney General’s office, and was 
advised that the forms might be ap- 
proved. The Attorney General in his 
recent ruling does not pass on the 
merits of the company’s Accelerative 
Endowment plan—he simply holds that 
under the statute a company cannot 
grant to its policyholders any _ provi- 
sion, or render any service other than 
iS stipulated in the insurance law 
Other companies were affected by the 
ruling as well as the Mutual Benefit. 


As a matter of fact under the Ac- 


cilerative Endowment plan dividends 
are applied “to the. payment of pre- 
~1ums,’ and therefore come directly 
within the statutory provision. Under 
the Accelerative Endowment plan a life 
1olicy is changed to an endowment. 
This change requires an additional 
premium and the dividend is applied 
io the payment of-this premium. It 
will be readily seen that in essence the 
Aceclerative Endowment plan is not an 
opt.on in addition to those prescribed 
by the statute, but is one of the methods 
~rescribed. 

Moreover, Section 132 of the Massa- 
chusetts Insurance”*Law provides that: 

“A policy shall be deemed to contain 
any such provision in substance when 
in the opinion of the Commissioner the 
provision is stated in terms more favor- 
able to the insured or his beneficiary 
than are herein. set forth.” 

The Accelerative Endowment plan 
has met this test, as shown by the ap- 
proval of the policy by the Commis- 
sioner. ‘ . 

The company ig confident that the 
cfiorts of the rival agent will come to 
naught. 


IDEAS OF APPROACH 





Maryland Assurance Men Explain How 
They Meet Balky 
Prospects 





There are two kinds of sins, sins of 
omission and sins of commisston; 1 
believe it is a sin of commission to 
inform a friend or acquaintance before- 
hand that you are calling to write him 
for life insurance, for as a general rule 
he will try to break the appointment. 
On the other hand, a stranger, when 
you arrange for an appointment with 
him, generally keeps his appointment 
to see who you are and what you have 
to tell him. However, there is. gen- 
cral.y a more favorable possibility of 
vwi.ting life insurance for an acquain- 
tance, as you know his means and gen- 
erally what form of insurance will ap- 
peal to him most, and his weak points 
an agent can generally bring home in 
carnest. My experience is that I can 
generaliy do more with an acquaintance 
by calling on him without an appoint- 
ment than with an appointment; the 
surprise visit is generally effective-— 
Paxton W. Wolfe, Lancaster, Pa. 


Concerning the method of approach- 
ing prospects for life insyrance, 1 have 

lways found it more effeetive to walk 
righ in and take my chance. Very 
cften if you try to make an appoint- 
ment, you are put off from time .to 
time; while if you walk right in and 
get your prospect interested before he 
realizes it, you are pretty sure of favor- 
able results.—George L. Wilson, Spring- 
field, Tl. 

! believe for the old fellow, the fellow 
set in his ways, that the prearranged 
appointment ..or approach is_ the 
best. But for a young fellow, wide 
awake, fully alert and aware that busi- 
ness is here, there and everywhere, for 
him I think it ‘best to drop in offhand, 
to come, and go, to shoot in this way, 
cr blow over that way, to stop and look 
and listen, and if the signs are favor- 
able to concentrate right there and close 
the case.—Herbert S. Hale, Oyster Bay, 
New York. 





The old, the young and the middle- 
aged are all represented in the Peoria 
Life Agency force, but, regardless of 
age, they have all been “going to school” 
during the past eighteen months. Per- 
haps you haven’t seen the Peoria Life 
man in your town walking down the 
street, carrying an armful of books and 
a nice red apple for the teacher, but he 
has been going to school, just the same. 

-Peoria Life Bulletin. 





Howard Benton Eagle, son of a Wil- 
liamsburg, Kan., banker, is the youngest 
policyholder in Kansas. He is apparent- 
ly about two years old, judging from 
his picture in the “Peoria Life Bulletin.” 
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Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


The 62nd Annual Report shows: 

Premiums received during the 

SOE Ss iisnnitadacdiavendadecs $6,990,547 

Payments to Policyholders_ and | 
their beneficiaries in Death 
Ceime, Endowments, Dividends, 
te 





Our Policies provide for: 





Aidegdnddiuadesduenesecceccess 4,740,340 
Amount added to the Insurance 
ROSGtVG FUNGE i esccccccscscces 2,121,307 Double Indemni 
él, +] 
~~ een Income from Invest- Di ene 
Sevatentnonnirceetiremnteeee 1,964,080 sa ty Be i 
($642, 638 in excess of the amount . bili nefits, 
required to maintain the reserve) 4 s 
Actual mortality experience 53.44% Reducing Premiums 
‘ of the a expected. 
MSUNONES 10 POSER. ccccccccccoccc 223,116, 
Admitted Assets ................. saree t See the new low Rates 
| JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 
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Accident Protection 





Sneha 
SAS THC HICUS ¢/ 


Life Insurance provides an estate— 
Accident Insurance protects the income 
which makes possible the accumulation 
of that estate. 

Without Accident and Health contracts 
you cannot extend your service to its 
maximum. 

We offer Accident and Health policies 
unsurpassed in liberality and scope of 
benefits. 

An Accident Department offering the 
latest word in Accident and Health 
Policies is just one of the many advan- 
tages offered by a contract with us. 


Send for sample Accident Policy. 
Address: Accident Dept. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
M. E. Singleton, 


President 
Accident 


Life 


Home Office 
St. Louis 


Health Group 
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Leading lawyers and great 
financial institutions are today trying 
to impress you with the importance of 
properly trusteeing your estate. 

If your estate is left in charge of per- 
sonal trustees, nominated by you, any 
loss of principal or income falls upon 
your beneficiary. When a trustee acts 
in accordance with the law in attempt- 
ing to carry out your instructions, he is 
protected, even though his judgment 
may be at fault. It is generally recog- 
nized that financial institutions, be- 
cause of their experience and perma- 
nence, are better able to administer 
trust estates than personal trustees. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company has a perpetual charter 
and is authorized by law to execute 
trust estates for its members, or those 
who become members, guaranteeing 
both principal and interest. Many such 
trusts are now being administered by 
this company, and without charge for 
administration. 

We bring this form of trust to your 
attention on its merits, and wi!l be 
pleased to furnish full particulars upon 
request. 

” 7 _ 

A pessimist has been 
defined as a man who 
closes one eye, wrink- 
les his beautiful brow, 
draws up the corners 
of his mouth, and wearily shaking his 
head, says sepulchrally, “It can’t be 
done,” says the “John Hancock Field.” 

An optimist is a man who is full of 
sunshine (not moonshine) and encour- 
agement. He beams at you, smiles from 
ear to ear at you, bathes you in hope 
and cheer, and slamming his fist down 
energetically upon whatever happens to 
be handy, says determinedly, “It can be 
done,” and lets George do it, 

But a Pep-ti-mist—-ah!—he and his 
kin shall inherit the earth. For he is 
of the genius, homi raris, who, when a 
trick is to be turned, peels his coat and 
hat, rolls up his sleeves, goes to and 
does it, and never hears the whistle 
blow! 

He is like my friend the “Doer.” The 
Doer?—He is a man I met the other 
day. I asked him what he did and he 
said he was a “Doer.” I looked puzzled, 
so he amplified. “I work in a bank,” he 
began, “and when the president wants 
something done he tells the cashier, 
the cashier is so anxious to get it done 
he tells the teller to do it, the tel'er is 
afraid he’ll forget to do it, so he tells 
the bookkeeper, and the bookkeeper 
tells me. And because I have my eye 
on the cashier’s job, I do it. ‘I’m the 
Doer.’” 

A little boy once told me that salt 
was what would make the soup bad if 
it were left out! And here’s to our 

Pep-ti-mists and Doers—for they are 
what wou!'d instantly hustle this world 
“to the Damnation Bow-wows—if they 
were left out. 

Here’s to them again—for it is they 
who keep this whirling globe of our’s 
on an even climbing keel. They make 


The Pep-ti-mist 
and the 
Pessimist 


Not the agent who spends 

Who is the practically all of his time 

Successful in reading, in study, and 

Agent? in compiling statistics. 

There are agents of that 

kind. They constitute one extreme. 

You may cure them of the study habit, 

but you’ll not make successful solicitors 

of them, even then. They are not built 
that way! 

There is another extreme—the agent 
who knows nothing, and congratulates 
himself upon the fact. His ignorance 
leaves him free to say anything, and he 
boasts that he “says the thing that will 
get his man.” Is he successful? Yes, 
in getting business which doesn’t stick, 

The really successful agent prepares 
his work, equips himself with needed 
information, studies the methods of suc- 
cessful agents that he may know how 
to apply his knowledge, and works un- 
ceasingly. 

Be it remembered, however, it is one 
thing to attain knowledge and quite an- 
other to know how to use it most effec- 
tively. The man who has the one and 
can do the other is the successful agent. 
Confident in his Own powers, yet he is 
ever ready to take advantage of such 
hints as may be gleaned from the ex- 
perience of others, and is not above 
renewing an acquaintance with many 
phases of his business, because he 
knows it all. 


We are, of course, far from asserting 
that success can be achieved by mere 
book learning. Its possession, however, 
strengthens the agent in a very ma- 
terial manner. A blacksmith may be 
able to toss a heavy weight some dis- 
tance, but a trained athlete, with not 
half the strength of the first man, will 
throw the shot twice as far. It is simply 
a question of knowing how to do the 
thing properly, and it is exactly this 
knowledge the successful agent has at- 
tained. 

Think of it, ye on the other side of 
the hedge, who have neither time nor 
inclination to read insurance literature, 
and take a lesson by the experience of 
others. Read that which ‘multiplies 
selling efficiency.” Then will you also, 
in due course, probably be entitled to 
the praise of your co-workers for hav- 
ing attained to the honorable and re- 
munerative position of a “successful 
agent.”—The Nalaco. 

THIRTY AT LUNCH 

The Philadelphia Life on the first of 
April inaugurated a _ Plico Publicity 
Campaign. In this connection a mid- 
day luncheon was tendered to thirty 
members of the Home Office Plico Club 
on last Monday at the Sans-Souci Hotel. 
The principal speaker was Craig At- 
more, of the board of directors and 
president of Atmore & Son, Inc., one of 
Philadelphia’s oldest well known busi- 
ness houses, “Salesmanship” being the 
subject of his address. 

A branch of the Missouri State Life 
has been opened in Seattle with Stuart 
C. Thompkins as manager. 





JOHN G. WALKER, President ( 














10,000,000 AUTO OWNERS 
The North Dakota Insurance Depart- 
ment is responsible for this: 
“The actual cost to own and keep up 
a $500 automobile would pay the pre- 
miums on $15,000 who'e life insurance 


for age thirty, and for a $1,000 car 
would pay the premiums on $25,000 in- 
surance. In the event of death of the 
owner of an automobile, which would 
be of the most practical value to his 
widow, $15,000 or $25,000, respectively, 
or a second-hand ear? Every owner of 
a car should carry as much insurance 
as'could be kept in force by an amount 
equal to the cost and upkeep of his 
car.” 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF BUCKET 
SHOP CLEAN-UP 

The co'lapse of the bucket shops of 
New York, in the wake of prosecution 
of some of the worst of the crooks, is 
being taken advantage of by some of 
the live insurance agents. J, Clifford 
Moore, of 120 Broadway, is using the 
accompanying postal card. 

It is the general opinion of life under- 
writers that the bucket shop expose is 
one of the best of all canvassing docu- 
ments. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc., Required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, 

Of THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, pub- 
lished weekly at New York, N. Y., for April 

1, 1922. 
State of New York, 
County of New York, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Clarence Axman, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law. deposes and says that he is 
the editor of THE EASTERN UNDER- 
WRITER and that the following is. to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, (and if 
a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, requited by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse ot 
this form, to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Name of publisher, The Eastern Underwriter 
Company; post office address, 86 Fulton St., 
New York City. Editor, Clarence Axman, 265 
Central Park West, New York City. Managing 
Editor, Clarence Axman, 265 Central Park 
West, New York City. Business Manager, W. 
lL. Hadley, 1111 Putnam Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 
The Eastern Underwriter Company, 86 Ful 
ton St., New York City; Clarence Axman, 265 
Central Park West, New York City; B. F. 
Hadley, 625 42nd St., Des Moines, Ia.; W. L. 
Hadley, 1111 Putnam Ave.. Plainfield. N. J. 

3 That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they 





GREATEST 
ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 


PWILL PAY THEM WELL 


appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing afhant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 
_ 5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sofd or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is...... (This information 
is required from daily publications only.) 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER COMPANY, 
Clarence Axman, Editor. 


Sworn to and sapecrined before me this 30th 


day of March, 1922, 
HARRY H. CORNWALL. 


Notary Public Kings Co. No. 246. Kings Co. 
Reg. No. 3010. New York Co. Reg. No. 3207. 
New York Co. Clerk’s No. 219. 

(My commission expires March 36, 1923.) 








The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Issues the best forms of policies of 
Life, Accident and Health Insurance 


Our Complete Protection Combination 
is the ideal form of insurance coverage 





to develop and hold thei: business. 





Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
W. D. WYMAN, President 
This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 
Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 
Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


WINFIELD S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 
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R. W. Weeks Has Seen 
55 Years of Service 
With New York Life 


COULDN’T 





ILL; ATTEND PARTY 





Veteran Actuary Began in Mathemati- 
cal Department When Company 
Was at 112 Broadway 





Fifty-five years of continuous service 
with the New York ‘Life, with .a satis- 
factory record during the entire period 
were completed by Vice-President Rufus 
W. Weeks, on March 20. Employes of 
the actuarial department gave a soiree 
in his honor during the afternoon and 
evening in the company lunchroom. 
Messages of congratulation and friendly 
greetings were showered on him in his 
home where fifty-five floral tokens em- 
blematic of his years of service waited 
to greet him. Forced to be absent from 
the party by a sudden attack of illness, 
Mr. Weeks sent a message of regard to 
his comrades of the actuarial depart- 
ment. “You have said it with flowers 
as well as with words,” he told them, 
“The room is filled with the fragrance 
of roses at this moment.” 

Rufus Wells Weeks was born at 
Newark, August 11, 1846. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools of that 
city and entered the mathematical de- 
partment of the New York Life in 1867. 
During that year the company negoti- 
ated the purchase of the lot at Broad- 
way and Leonard street; and began the 
first building to occupy the present site 
of the company’s home office. Mr. Weeks 
came into the organization when 
changes were in order because of the 
congested conditions at the old offices 
which were located at 112-114 Broad- 
way. His first important accomplish- 
ment to be noted by the company was 
the preparation of a formula for the 
then new Return-Premium Endowment 
Policy, under the terms of which the 
full amount of paid-in premiums _ to- 
gether with the amount of the face 
value of the policy were paid upon 
death or maturity. No tables relating 
to this form were available but he ac- 
complished the task on the sound basis 
which has always marked his work. 

As a result of his record during the 
first years Mr. Weeks was appointed 
mathematician in July, 1888, and actu- 
ary in 1885. The company continued 
to expand during this entire period, 
and the cautious regard for equitable 


rates, which has made Mr. Weeks a 
wise counselor, assured the financial 


stability of every risk which was under- 
taken. 

The next promotion came in 1903 
when he was elected vice-president of 
the company, thirty-six years after ha 
entered the office as a clerk. His elec- 
tion to the honor of being vice-presi- 
dent and chief actuary of the company 
came three years later, in 1906. He 
has served nineteen years as an execu- 
tive officer, longer than any other man. 

While Mr. Weeks has worked out 
company problems the office force of 
the actuarial department has increased 
from a mere half-dozen to more than 
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Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
| 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 














Net Admitted Assets, December 31, 1921... 
New Insurance Paid for 1921.. 
Paid For Insurance in Force December 31, 1921.. 87,648,741.00 


Weuneeaeays ceeee 20,444,282.00 


Meret $10,007,098.20 








The Pan-American writes a complete line of Accident and Health 
policies which are modern and up-to-date in every respect. Our Sub- 
standard Department has broadened our already excellent service to 
our agency organization. We wish to establish ten new general agen- 
cies. If you are interested, write to us. 


Address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Mer. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 








three hundred employes. The office 
force of the company has grown from 
a score to more than two thousand. He 
has been a counselor and friend to 
everyone. Being a thorough democrat 
he has believed that he should be a 
friend and guide as well to his com- 
panions in the office as to the great 
force of business which has come under 
his direction. 

Mr. Weeks is a charter member of 
the Actuarial Society of America and 
wag its president during 1905-6. He is 
also an associate member of the Insti- 
tute of Actuaries of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and a corresponding member 
of the Institute of French Actuaries. 





Regulations Which 
Insure Failure 





By WILLIAM ALEXANDER, 


Secretary Equitable 

















To aid that great body of insurance 
solicitors who are anxious to fail, I 
have already issued a code of general 
rules. To these I now add the follow- 
ing special regulations, in order that 
those who are really in earnest may 
never be mortified by succeeding even 
in a small way. 

Special Regulations for the Guidance 
of Unsuccessful Agents 

1. Do all the talking yourself. 
let your prospect open his mouth. 

2. Think as little as possible, and cul- 
tivate obscure speech so as to give the 
impression that you are a man of great 
learning. 

3. If a prospect insists upon signing 
an application, be careful not to collect 
the premium. Thus you will give him 
time to back out. 

4. Select poor risks—their applica- 
tions are the easiest to write. 

5. Be careless of your reputation, and 
indifferent about your credit in finan- 
cial circles. 

6. Keep heavily in debt, and carry no 


Don’t 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A company which throughout the seventy years of its history 
has ever enjoyed—because of its square dealing toward all 
and its long record of low net cost—the good will of its 
policyholders, the confidence 
public, and the loyalty of its representatives. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Springfield, Massachusetts 


and esteem of the insuring 








insurance on your own life. Example 
is more impressive than precept. 

7. As you know it all, and have noth- 
ing to learn, disregard all sound advice. 
And when you make a mistake repeat 
it until it becomes a habit. 

8. “Time is Money.” Therefore spend 
your time fully in useless activities. 

9. “All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy.” Therefore spend your 
time in rest and recreation. 

10. “A little learning is a dangerous 
thing.” Therefore seek safety in ig- 
norance. 

11. Never work unless you are in the 
mood for it. Never do today what you 
can put off ’til tomorrow. 

12. Let your amusements be exhaust- 
ing rather than refreshing. 

13. Gather no information about pros- 
pects. Keep no records. Break all 
your engagements. 

14. Don’t talk life insurance; always 
chat on general subjects with your 
prospects. 

15. Associate with idle men. They 
will help you waste your time. Busy 
people will not let you pester them. 

16. Look shabby and down at heel. 
Then you will not be taken for a 
profiteer. 

I trust that the unsuccessful agents 
of these United States will take the 
foregoing rules to heart. Those who 
are partial failures are constantly in- 
terfering with their successful associ- 
ates while those who fail completely 
seek pastures new and thus give the 
successful workers all the room they 
need. And if this happy adjustment 
should be made the great body of un- 
successful agents and the great body 
of successful agents alike will be con- 
tent. For the former will have gained 
their ambition and the latter will enjoy 
far greater prosperity than can be hoped 
for as long as their inefficient asso- 
ciates cumber the ground. 





MISSOURI STATE TIDINGS 
The St. Louis agency of the Missourt 
State Life doubled its production in 
March 1922 over 1921, a matter that 
is encouraging to insurance people as 
it shows what can be done. 


Robert C. Newman led the agency, 


language 


Lehigh Valley Groups 
Placed in Travelers 


PRESIDENT LOOMIS’ LETTER 


‘ 


One-Half Life Insurance; Balance 
Accidental Death and Dismem- 
berment Insurance 








The Lehigh Valley Railroad has taken 
out a big group in the Travelers. The 
president of the Lehigh Valley, BE. B. 
Loomis, has issued a statement to em- 
ployes reading: 

March 17, 1922. 
To All Employes: Some of our people re- 
cently raised the question of our aiding them 
in an endeavor to provide themselves with 
cheaper life and accident insurance. The mat- 
ter was taken up with several insurance com- 
panies, and after a careful study of the situa. 
tion the Travelers Insurance Company, of Hart- 
ford, an old and established institution, has 
agreed to provide every employe wishing to 
take advantage of the plan, with a policy on 
his life and against permanent disablement, at 
especially low cost, which may be taken care 
of by monthly deductions from the payroll. 

The amount of insurance will range from 
$2,000 to $4.000, according to occupation, except 
that for employes over 70 the amount will be 
$1,000. One-half of the amount will be life 
insurance and one-half accidental death and 
dismemberment insurance, 


o medical examinations will be required. 
The plan is open to all active employes who 
have been in the service of the railroad com- 
pany for one year or more. The arrangement 
is, of course, subject to change or cancellation. 
Enrollment of 75% of the employes on any 
division is required by the group insurance law 
to place the insurance in force on that division. 
The insurance company will furnish full de- 
tails as to the plan and we trust it will prove 
of such value as to warrant its adoption. 
E. LOOMIS, President. 
If an insured employe becomes wholly 
disabled by either bodily injuries or 
disease before his sixtieth birthday, 
and will be permanently, continuously, 
and wholly prevented thereby for life 
from engaging in any occupation or em- 
ployment for wage or profit, the amount 
of his life insurance will be paid to 
him in a fixed number of instalments 
chosen by him. If he dies before re- 
ceiving all of the instalments, they will 
go to his beneficiary until completed. 
The policy regards the irrecoverable 
loss of both eyes or the loss of the use 
of both hands or both feet, or the loss of 
the use of one hand and one foot, as per- 
manent total disability—and this pro- 
vision might prove very important in 
the case of employes working on trains. 
Under the accident part of the policy 
the employe is insured against loss 
resulting from bodily injuries—the 
following much the same 
course as in the ordinary personal ac- 
cident policy. It pays the whole prin- 
cipal sum for loss of life, both eyes, 
both hands or both feet, and one hand 
and one foot; and pays half the prin- 
cipal sum for the loss of one hand 
or one foot, or of one eye. 
The insurance went into effect on 
April 1. Schaefer & Company, of 25 
Broadway, New York, were the brokers. 





closely followed by W CC. Andrews 
each of whom wrote m 
ter million of business. 
and James F. Halley followed, each with 
more than $100,000. Vice-President T. 
F. Lawrence returned from a trip North 
much encouraged by conditions. 





than a quar- 
Ymil Lederer 

















New England Agents Write Persistent Business 





sore 








New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 





New Insurance Paid-for, 1921 
Gain in Insurance-in-Force~ - 
Total Insurance-in-Force’ - 


$82,072,020 
48,641,846 
- 609,415,082 
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Endless Chain Style 
Of Soliciting Shown 


A KANSAS AGENT 
First Sold a Farmer in 1918; Traces 
Long List of Sales Which 

Resulted 


LETTER OF 





The “endless chain” method of life 
insurance soliciting is one form of very 
profitable concentrated effort. It con- 
templates this simple fact—that the 
selling of a life insurance program to 
one member of a family should not end 
the transaction, but should be regarded 
merely as an entering wedge to that 
man’s relatives, friends and acquaint- 
ances. It is only the beginning of an 
opportunity for cumulative selling that 
should not be lightly passed by. To 
illustrate this course the Mutual Benefit 
takes an actual case, which gives de- 
served recognition to the splendid work 
of District Agent Edgar Davis, of Sa- 
lina, Kan. The following letter from 
Mr. Davis tells the whole story. Ficti- 
tious names are used for obvious rea- 
sons. 

Salina, Kansas, 
Mr. H. W. Allen, General Agent, 
Wichita, Kansas. 
My dear Mr. Allen: 

I told you some time ago that I would 
give you the history of the business I 
have written on the Jones family of 
Abilene, 

In 1918, Mr. John Jones, a farmer, 
- was carrying a $10,000 Ordinary Life 
policy which he had taken in the Mutual 
senefit in 1905. I met his only son 
that year who was a married man and 
wrote him for $5,000 and when policy 
was delivered, he gave me his amend. 
ment for $5,000 additional. Since then 
I have written this son as follows: 
$5,000 at two different times in 1919, 
and $5,000 in 1921, a total of $25,000. 

1 also wrote the elder Jones’ son-in- 
law for $1,500 last spring. Mr. J. S. 
Jones was the senior member of a fam- 
ily of four brothers in Abilene or near 
there who have carried Mutual Benefit 
insurance since about 1905. 

David S. is the next elder brother 
who was carrying $2,000 in the Mutual 
Benefit when I met him in 1918, and 
wrote two of his sons aged 18 and 20, 
for $3,000 each and when policies were 
delivered, I got their amendments for 
$2,000 additional each. 

In 1920, I wrote one of these boys 
for $2,500 more, I also wrote David's 
daughter in 1918 for $5,000 and her 
husband for $5,000 and in 1919 wrote 
this son-in-law for $5,000 additional, and 
on delivery of policy, got $2,000 more 
from him by amendment. 

In 1919, I wrote the two youngest 
boys, aged 14 and 16, for $3,000 each 
and another daughter for $1,000 and her 
husband for $5,000; also wrote the old- 
est son that year for $5,000 and the 
father (David) for $5,000. In 1920, the 
father took $1,000 and again last spring 
he took $5,000 additional and upon de- 
livery of policy, he took $2,500 more 
by amendment. 

I have now written every member of 
John Jones’ family at home (except his 
wife), which included five sons, two 
daughters and two sons-in-law, besides 
the father, for a total 67 $62,000 through 
18 different applications. 

The third member of the Jones’ fam- 
ily, Jacob S., had $7,500 in the Mutual 
Benefit when I met him in 1918 and 
wrote him for $2,500 more. The fourth 
member of the family of four brothers, 
John Alvin, was carrying $2,000 in the 
company when I met him in 1918 and 
wrote him $5,000 and on delivery of 
policy got his amendment for $2,000 
additional. 

This makes 15 members of the imme- 
diate families of the four elder Jones 
I have written since 1918 for a total 
of $99,500 on 28 different occasions. 

Fourteen other relatives since 1918, in- 
cluding three nephews, have taken 
$53,000 with me on 20 different occa- 
sions, making a total of 29 members of 
this family whom I have written for a 














Security Mutual Agents are successful | 
| WHY? 
The reasons are many 
First —Our rates are right 
Second—Our policies are attractive 


Third —Our Company is reliable 
Fourth—Our agents have our co-operation 


. We can give good men good territory 


If you are interested, address 
C. H. Jackson, Supt. of Agencies 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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Manager of Agencies 
111 N. Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


IF YOU LIVE IN OHIO 
AND 
IF YOU DESIRE TO ESTASLEM DIRECT 


LOCAL GENERAL AGENCY IN YOUR CITY 


Address: 


Kk. J. Strickland, 
Supervisor of Agencies, 
Elyria, Ohio 

















total of $152,500 at 48 different times. 

The original four brothers were car- 
rying $26,500 with the company before 
I met them so the sum total of insur- 
ance in this family with the Mutual 
Benefit is $179,000 and prospects for 
more, 

All of the insurance on this family 
written by me has been on the Life 
Accelerative Endowment and Ordinary 
Life plans except one $2,000 and one 
$5,000 policy. 

Last spring the elder Jones, John S., 
died suddenly and a few weeks later a 
daughter of David S. also died, and the 
Mutual Benefit paid to the estate of 
the former $13,500 and the estate of 
the latter $1,000. 

| forgot to mention that in 1918, I 
wrote John S., the older of the four 
brothers for $3,500, which should be 
included in my totals mentioned be- 
fore, 

The letter of Mr. Davis was printed 
in “The Pelican.” 


MANHATTAN’S A. & H. 


Action on Subject Postponed Until 
Times Grow Better, Says Vice- 
President Roche 


When the report was brought to John 
I’. Roche, vice-president of the Man- 
hattan Life, that that company was not 
going to do accident and health busi- 
ness as had been announced, he said 
that action of the company on this sub 
ject had been postponed, but it would 
again be taken up when conditions got 
better. No real changes have been 
made in the plan. Mr. Roche feels that 
moral hazard plays too large a part in 
accident and health insurance to war- 
rant beginning the writing of this dur- 
ing a period of business depression. 

“Don’t knock; supply people with in- 
formation,” says the “New York Life.” 





period. 
tionary period. 
ability. 


anniversary. 


the insuring public. 











Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made us soon as disability occurs—no p:obationary 
Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 
Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 
Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 
Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 


tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 

















POSTAL LIFE REPORTS 
(Continued from page 4) 
soon we shall be beyond the foothills, 
and later upon the plateau of high 
attainment. 

“All companies are dealing with 
human life. Human life is continually 
being appraised from more and more 
standpoints. Because life is dearer 
than money, life insurance is made pos- 
sible. And much is being done to pre- 
serve life. Science is telling us how, 
and the cost is not being counted. 
Many preventive influences are pro- 
ceeding from life insurance companies. 
Concededly life is being made more 
livable and is being lengthened. As 
lives are prolonged, the cost of life 
insurance is lessened. 

“Life and death constitute the daily 
picture in all of the departments of life 
insurance activity. Shall we buy $100,- 
(00 of municipal bonds? Will the city 
pay the interest and finally the princi- 
pal? Are the buildings and the real 
estate worth the bond issue? Will the 
city pay iis debts? Buildings and land 
are worthless unless inhabited—inhab- 
ited bY strong, enterprising people. Let 
a city be depopulated and its entire 
bonded indebtedness becomes worth- 
less. 

“Life and the constant discoveries 
for its betterment disclose problems in 
the life insurance business that make 
it more and more attractive. Religion 
has its pulpit, and what proceeds there- 
from relates to life now and hereafter. 
Life insurance has its rostrum. As it 
promulgates its doctrine, as it prevents 
disease, as it extends life, as it relieves 
poverty, as it helps the family, as it 
encourages thrift, as it makes a market 
for securities, it is sustaining as no other 
human enterprise does the tabric woven 
by our civilization.” 

Dividends on Capital Stock 

There was some discussion regarding 
the payment of dividends on the capital 
stock. The president explained that in 
accordance with a resolution hereto- 
fore adopted, by which the trustees 
were being guided, such dividends were 
not to be declared until the company’s 
available surplus amounted to at least 
$250.000, whereas at present it was 
about $200,000. 

A resolution was passed approving 
the acts of the trustees and officers. The 
president was especially commended 
for his successful work in liquidating 
the company’s real estate assets. 





BLOOM FORGING AHEAD 
Agent Who Wrote Over Million of Paid- 
For Business During 1921 
Going Strong 





Louis B. Bloom, a newcomer in the 
field of life insurance, who is a member 
of the Perez F. Huff agency, made an 
unusual record in 1921 by writing more 
than one million of paid-for business, 
despite the fact that he had but three 
months’ experience before starting out 
on his record in 1921. Mr. Bloom has 
demonstrated conclusively that business 
can be obtained if the agent will go and 
get it instead of waiting for or expect- 
ing it to come to him. 

He decided that there were prospects 
somewhere, so he went after them, and 
his total of paid-for business shows how 
well he succeeded. Mr. Bloom believes 
in working every minute of every busi- 
ness day and his splendid production is 
evidence that it pays to really work. 
The result of his efforts during 1921 has 
acted as an incentive for bigger and 
greater achievements for 1922, and he 
is making good progress toward his 
goal. 





The Fraser general: agency of the 
Connecticut Mutual wrote $877,000 paic 
for business during March. 





Manager of Agencies A. M. Hopiins, 
of the Philadelphia Life, is on a West- 
ern business trip as far as Minnesota 
and will return to the home oifice about 
April 15. On last Saturday he took 
part in the opening of a general agency 
at Columbus, O., and the attending 
jollification. 
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The Great Taxation Barrier 
To Business Insurance For 
Corporations Has Been Removed 





| 
| 
| 





By CHANDLER BULLOCK, Vice-President and General 
Counsel, State Mutual Life 








Just before the close of 1921, the 
legal department of the State Mutual 
sent to all our general agents the fol- 
lowing notice: 

“We want to call to your attention that the 
new Federal Internal Revenue Act just passed 
makes one change in regard to the taxation of 
insurance proceeds that is important to field 
men. 

“The proceeds of insurance under the old act 
payable to a corporation beneficiary were tax- 
able to such recipient corporation in so far as 
the net balance of the gross proceeds exceeded 
the total premiums paid by the corporation dur- 
ing the continuance of the policy. To the great 
relief of business insurance, this section of the 
old law has been changed. ; 

“Life insurance proceeds now paid to cor- 
poration beneficiaries or assignees are entirely 
exempt from taxation under the Federal Income 
tax law, the same as life insurance pro- 
ceeds paid to individuals and partnerships are 
exempt.” 

Life insurance men may well rejoice 
that our Federal legislators at Wash- 
ington show further evidence of recog- 
nizing the real beneficence of life in- 
surance. The first part of section 213 
of U. S. Internal Revenue Act now 
reads: 

“That for the purposes of this title the term 
‘gross income’ does not include the following 


items which shall be exempt from taxation 
under this title: 


“(1) The proceeds of Life Insurance policies 
paid upon the death of the insured.” 
Means Freedom 

means freedom 
dom-—-from taxation as 
the Federal law for all life insurance 
proceeds paid at the death, of the poli- 
cyholder, no matter how paid—whether 


This absolute 


income under 


free- 


paid to a corporation, or otherwise. 
This amendment opens’ gates long 


closed to certain avenues of approach. 

No longer can prospects for corpora 
tion business insurance say, “We wan’ 
no insurance of which the Government 
takes much or most.” That once true 
reply cannot now be made. The exact 
reverse is now true. 

The Excess Profits Tax has been re- 
pealed, but in place thereof atl cor 
porations are assessed a tax of 12%% 


on their net income—except that in 
the case of a corporation whose net 
income is less than $25,000 there is 
exempt $2,000. Under the law as 


amended, life insurance proceeds paid 
on the death of an insured to a cor- 
poration will be the one substanttal 
item in its income receipts which is 
absolutely free of this 124%% tax. 

In the extending field of business 
insurance, the smaller concern is often 
overlooked. The great need of such 
enterprise is, as a rule, more capital 
more capital, for a larger production 
or variety of goods, for ready cash to 
obtain trade discounts by prompt pay 
ment of bills, and for expansion gen- 
erally. Many business ventures have 
started, and grown, on borrowed money. 

The banks, or lenders of money to 
the smaller business, more often rely 
on their faith and confidence in an 
individual than on the actual financiai 
assets of his enterprise. The lender has 
faith in the ability and integrity of 
the individual conducting the enter- 
prise; and believes that if he continues 
in it, the business will prosper, and so 
the loan will be secure. Hence, what 
the lender wants to be protected against 
is the death of such individual. There. 
fore, more and more, bank 2xecutives 
are learning to appreciate the value of 
life insurance on lives of the key men 
of borrowing concerns. Hence life :n- 
surance on such men is often the im- 
portant factor in their obtaining credit 
for their business and carrying through 
to success. 

Functioning of Credit Extension 


In addition to its great function of 


strengthening the credit or the assets 
of an enterprise, business insurance is 
useful in other ways. It may be used 
in the case of partnerships to buy out, 
to pay for, the interest of a deceased 
partner. In such cases the policy may 
be made payable to the surviving part- 
ner, or to the partnership, with some 
provision in the partnership agree- 
ment whereby the proceeds shall be 
used for the purchase of the deceased 
partner's interest; or the poitey can be 
made payable to a third party as trus- 
tee under a trust agreement effecting 
the same result. 


A partnership may insure the life of 
any partner or of any managing or 
valuable employe. A corporation may 
legally insure the life of any of its 
executives, managing officials, any of 
its key men. It should also he borne 
in mind, if the point is ever brought 
up, that this insurable interest is nec- 
essary only at the inception of the 
policy. The severance of the commec- 
tion of the insured individual with the 
beneficiary concern does not cancel the 
policy. The vast weight of leval «an- 
thority holds that the termination of 
the insurable interest neither vcids the 
policy, nor necessitates its surrender 
An insured officia! may leave the ser- 
vice of the employing company, and ihe 
company may, if it so chooses, sur- 
render the policy. Yet it need not do 
so; it can continue to pav the pre- 
miums on the life of the insured and 
collect the proceeds at maturity, even 


Company of 


therein all hope for America lies.” 


the provision for his own old age. 


Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 


(Pennsylvania) 


Vice-President Coolidge says: “Look well then to the hearthstone; 


The man who is looking well to his hearthstone is very apt to take 
out an endowment policy. It will carry out his purposes for his home 
if he dies, and it will also keep the fire on his hearth in his own old age. 


And it is an unselfish policy, for it does not shift upon his children 
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Fourth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 























though the insured has not heen con- 
nected with the company for vears. 

Not only are life insuranee proceeds 
paid at the death of the insured exempt 
under the Federal Income ‘Tax law 
whether paid to a corporation or part 
nership or individual, but business in- 
surance is also exempt from the Fed- 
eral Estate Tax. Article 52 of Regu 
lations 37 relating to the iederal Es- 
tate Tax ho'ds: 

“Insurance should not be included in the 
gross estate, even though the application is 
made by the decedent, where the premiums are 
actually paid by some other person or corpora- 


tion and not out of funds belonging to, or ad- 
vanced by the decedent.” 

This means that what is generat 
known as business insurance is abso- 
lutely exempt. An executive or official 
of a concern may have his life insured 
in large amounts. The 


business con- 
cern which is the beneficiary or 4: 
signee of the insurance pays tne pre- 
miums. At the death of the insured, 


even though the amount of insurance 
on his life is much in excess cf $40,000, 








New York Life 


A Purely Mutual Organization 


(/ncorporated under the Laws of New York) 
346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Insurance 


Co. 





Seventy-Seventh Annual Statement 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 





Balance Sheet, January 1, 1922 


Securities at Market Value as furnished by Insurance Department, 
State of New York 





ASSETS 
MOOS DRtIGte ...ccsiccscncarcesic $8,362,881.00 
Mortgage Loans .....ccssces 183,722,805.92 | 
PONCE LOGS 6c is cssccscoee 164,305,141.17 | 
Collateral Loans ...<cc.cess. 2,301,000.00 | 
Liberty Bonds and Victory | 
AMM oe ccd oak ina 120,628,900.00 


Government, State, Province, 


County & Municipal Bonds 155,439,933.50 


Railroad Bonds ............. 271,524,487 
Miscellaneous Bonds and 
Stocks Kae heeecekegan enews 7,325,003.00 
GRIN wins si Wii he cdewctauuan cen 11,067,144.16 
Uncollected and Deferred 
PYOMMUINS: oc ccsnciccccssnes 14,674,443.08 
Interest, and rents due and 
BCCTHER, CC. si. cccccccsscces SOpAeeeeee 
WON aise wa teoneuadcae es $952,632,138.20 


LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserve ......ccceces $787 157,463.00 
Other Policy Liabilities...... 28,527,025.08 
Premiums, Interest and- 

Rentals prepaid ..........  4,361,995.18 
Taxes. Salaries, Rentals, 

Accounts, etc.......... 7,549 ,037.63 
Additional Reserves . 7,485,874.00 
Dividends payable in 1922 42,287 368.71 
Reserve for Deferred Divi 

dends keckaeesanaees 59,303,179.00 
Reserves, special or surplus 


funds not included above 


15,960,196.20 


Total. $952,632,138.80 





Loaned on Farms during 1921 


0.16% during the year. 








Paid to and on Account of Policy-holders during 1921. ..$124,308,409.00 
Loaned Policy-holders during 1921 under Policy Contracts 
Loaned on Mortgages for housing purposes during 1921. 
Loaned on Business Property during 1921 


The earning power of Ledger Assets, including Cash in Bank, advanced 


10,871,382.00 
15,004,330.00 

9,646.991.00 
11,358,909.00 














all such proceeds will be exempi both 
from the Federal Income Tax and from 
the Federal Estate Tax 

In brief, under the 
taxation laws, 


present Federsi 
business life iasurance 
paid at the death of the insured is 
doubly favored, and its use should 
grow apace. 


OPEN UNION SQUARE AGENCY 


Henry S. Nadelweiss Is 
Life’s Manager There; 
chestra at Opening 


Manhattan 
Or- 


The new general agency in this city 
of the Manhattan Life, under the direc- 
tion of Henry S. Nadelweiss, was for- 
mally opened in the New Union Square 
Hotel on Thursday, March 30. Floral 
offerings filled the private office of Mr, 
Nadelweiss when over one hundred 
agents and brokers, aside from many 
personal friends, visited the new quar- 
ters of the corporation. After the re- 
ception a banquet at the Broadway Cen- 
tral Hotel was enjoyed by the guests. 
Music was provided by a five-piece or- 
chestra and the guests enjoyed dancing 
between courses. Speakers included 
Judge Aaron J. Levy, grand master of 
the Independent Order of Brith Abra- 
ham; Adolph Stern, first assistant cor- 
poration counsel for New York City; 
George Loesch, metropolitan general 
agent for the Manhattan Life, and Mr. 
Nadelweiss. 

The offices of the new general agency 
occupy the entire first floor of the New 
Union Square Hotel building, and will 
take the place of the offices now occu- 
pied at 299 Broadway and at the Bible 
House. 

Louis M. Dethloff is agency super- 
visor, and Hyman Block, manager. 





TULLY GIVES A DINNER 





Kingsley, Fiske, Duffield and Ecker at 
Farewell to Ambassador to 
Germany Houghton 
Senator William J. Tully, counsel for 
the Metropolitan Life, was host at a 
dinner given to his brother-in-law, Alan- 
son B. Houghton, recently appointed 

Ambassador to Germany. 

Among insurance men who attended 
were Haley Fiske, D. P. Kingsley, E. D. 
Duffield and F. H. Ecker. Job E. 
Hedges, counsel for the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, also was a 
guest. 





WILL PRINT MONTHLY PAPER 


A monthly bulletin to be known as 
“Fraser Facts” will soon make its 
initial appearance at the Fraser general 
agency of the Connecticut Mutual, at 
New York. Melvin Sackerman is the 
editor and the first edition is now in 
the course of preparation. The paper 
will be a four page leaflet of current 
happenings at the agency, and things 
of interest in the way of company ac- 
tivity. It will serve as a news medium 
to keep the agency force in closer touch 
with each other, and to advance the 
ideas of each member. 
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THE TRAVELERS IN CANADA 

Some of the United States insurance 
companies have organiza 
tions in Canada, do so much business 


such large 


heavily there that ,so 


Dominion is 


and invest £0 
far as the 

their 
them to be 
Canadian companies. 
point is the Travelers which collected 


concerned 
figures alone entitle 
with the leading 
One case to the 


Canadian 
ranked 


premiums in all lines last year of $2,- 
583,190 in Canada. On December 31, 
1921, the Travelers had liabilities in 
Canada of more than $7,000,000, and 
had subscribed to war and victory loans 
of the Dominion for several millions. 
Its total investments 
about $15,000,000. 

In April, 1920, the Minister of Finance 
called attention to the necessity of con- 
serving Canadian 
for Canadian requirements and appoint- 
»d committees in Montreal and Toronto 
to co-operate with him. 
reached him that,some of the insurance 
offices had 


there are now 


financial resources 


Reports had 


large blocks 
of securities in Canada and were with 
drawing the money from the country. 
Inquiries were made of the companies 
by the asking for 
ances of co-operation, and the Travelers 


been selling 


committee, assur- 
replied to the letter, which ‘was trans 
mitied through its distinguished repre- 
sentative, George G. 
treal, that neither the Travelers In- 
surance Company nor the Travelers 
Indemnity Company had ever sold any 
war loan bonds to which it had sub- 
scribed, but on the contrary had con- 
tinually added to its holdings and at 
that time (April 15th, 1920) held over 
$5,000,000 of the direct 
the Dominion. 

The Travelers has been in Canada 
for fifty-six years. Pictures of its sell- 
ing organization management in the 
Dominion are printed elsewhere in this 
paper. 


Koster, of Mon- 


obligations of 


VISIT THE HOME OFFICE 
KE. L. Greeley, Texas state manager 
for the National Surety with offices at 
Austin, is visiting the home office of 
ihe company in New York. W. BE. 
Osborn, manager of the branch office 
at Havana, Cuba, is also making a 

business stay at the home office. 





F. B. Kellam, the new Eastern man- 
ager of the Royal, has arrived in New 
York. 


_tions. 


BANKERS PROTECTION 


Associations May Abandon Their De- 
tective Service; Hold Meeting 
in Milwaukee 


The eleventh annual conference of 
the presidents, vice-presidents and sec- 
retaries of the Central States Bankers 
Associations wag held at Milwaukee 
March 20-21. 

Among the questions discussed was 
that of “Abandoning Protective and 
Detective Service by State Associa- 
” While the consensus of opinion 
‘seemed to be that protective service 
was deemed by country bankers as one 
of the most valuable adjuncts to bank- 
ers associations, the sentiment was 
generally expressed that the real bene- 
ficiary of the detective and protective 
work by bankers associations were the 
insurance companies. 

Secretary Geo. D. Bartlett of Wias- 
consin Bankers Association, in reply- 
ing to the question gave it as his opin- 
ion that the bankers associations should 
abandon their present Detective Ser- 
vice and Reward offerings for the ap- 
prehension of bank burglars unless the 
insurance companies which sold insur- 
ance protection to banks, participated 
in the expense of maintaining such pro- 
tective service, 


$4,000,000 BOND FILED 
New York Office of the U. S. F. & G, 
Executes Largest Construction 
Bond Ever Written 

The United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Company has filed the two $2,000,- 
000 bonds covering the contract of 
Booth & Flinn, Inc., for the construc- 
tion of the New York and New Jersey 
vehicular tunnel. These two bonds 
cover the construction of Sections 3 and 
4, and as the estimated cost of the con- 
tract is $20,000,000 the premium will 
approximate $400,000. The bonds were 
executed through the New York office 
of the United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Company, and eieven other surety 
companies have joined with it as co- 
surety. 

This $4,000,000 bond is probably the 
largest construction bond ever written. 
The bonds were given allowing the 
surety only six hours in which to secure 
the necessary signatures of the New 
York and New Jersey representatives 
of the surety companies which partici- 
pated, and the commission congratu- 
lated the United States Fidelity & Guar- 
aunty on the expedition with which this 
was accomplished. The bonds were filed 
with the New York State Bridge and 
Tunnel Commission at the Hall of 
Records in New York. 

NEW LIFE COMPANY 

After three months of organization 
work the National Savings Life Insur- 
ance Company of Wichita, Kan., has 
begun business. When organization is 
completed it will have a capital stock of 
$300,090 and a surplus of $275,000. The 
officers are: W.C. Coleman, president; 
C. M. Jackman and L. A. Boli, vice- 
presidents; W. M. G. Howse, secretary; 
lL. W. Clapp, treasurer. Louis A. Boli, 
Jr., formerly vice-president of the Inter- 
Southern Life Insurance Company of 
Louisville, Ky., has been chosen agency 
director, 





BACK IN MISSISSIPPI 
The National Surety has re-entered 
Mississippi following the withdrawal 
of the sensational charges in the trust 
suit begun by the state revenue agent. 
W. A. Montgomery, state agent for the 
company, has been in New York for a 
conference and upon his return busi- 
ness will be resumed as usual with his 
office in Jackson as the state head- 
quarters. There has been no change 
in policy or in the personnel through 

the brief suspension of business. 





GLENNEY WITH CONTINENTAL 

W. T. Glenney, well known broker 
and golf player, has been made a solici- 
tor of the Continental in Brooklyn. 
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WALTER C. HOWE 


Walter C. Howe, formerly special 
agent of the L. & L. & G, and latterly 
underwriter in charge of New York state 
at the Home Office, Newark, who has 
been appointed assistant manager of 
the Metropolitan Department at 80 Wil- 
liam street, this city, has had a broad 
experience in the field, as we!'l as in 
the Home Office. He was born in Brook- 
lyn, July 18, 1878, and made his first 
entry into insurance in April, 1901, with 
his uncle, George C. Howe, who was 
general agent in this city for the Teu- 
tonia Insurance Company of New Or- 
leans and the Dutchess Insurance Com- 
pany of Poughkeepsie, New York. After 
a few years with his uncle he went with 
the Niagara, where he spent eight years 
in field work and im the office, and be- 
came special agent for the Niagara in 
New York. 

In 1907 he went with the Great Amer- 
ican as special agent, and remained 
there until 1919, when he became con- 
nected with the Liverpool & London & 
Globe Company. He spent six months 
in field work in Central and Western 
New York, and then went to the New- 
ark office as underwriter for New York 
state. A. L. DeRosset, for many years 
special agent of the Liverpool & London 
& Globe Company in North Carolina, and 
for the last five years in charge of the 
underwriting of the southern territory 
reporting to the Home office, has been 
promoted to the position of chief un- 
derwriter with supervision over the en- 
tire territory of the eastern department. 
H. D. Smith, formerly supervising 
underwriter for the middle department 
territory, has been given supervision of 
New York state in addition to his for- 
mer territory, and his advancement is 
well deserved. E. J. Coleman has been 
promoted to the position of special 
agent for Central New York with head- 
quarters in the Gurney building, Syra- 
cuse, New York. Mr. Coleman has had 
thorough training in underwriting and 
field work, and is well acquainted with 
New York state, having formerly trav- 
eled that state for another company. 
J. T. MacDonald, of the Home Office, 
has been promoted to succeed Mr. Cole- 
man as supervising underwriter for the 
state of New Jersey. 

* * * 

Louis S. Bruenn, manager of the 
Knickerbocker District, New York, for 
the Metropolitan Life, for years a leader 
with that company, is president of the 
Hungarian Society of New York and 
vice-president of the Cosmopolitan Club. 

* 6 2 


G, J. Croteau, of Berlin, N. H., one of 
the hustling representatives of the Met- 
ropolitan Life, is director of the pub- 
licity bureau of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of his city. 

* * &* 

Miss Diana De Jur, formerly cashier 
in a fire insurance brokerage office, 
started to solicit life insurance the first 
of this year, becoming an agent for the 
Travelers under General Agent Perez 
F. Huff. Since then Miss De Jur has 


written one or more applications every 
week, her record being as follows: Two 
applications first week, two applications 
second week, three applications third 
week, three applications fourth, three 
applications fifth week, two sixth week, 
two seventh week, one eighth week, two 
ninth week, four tenth week, one 
eleventh week, two twelfth week and 
two thirteenth week. This is evidence 
of constant application to business and 
is commendable. Augustus Stone, the 
Englishman who arrived here some 
months ago and is operating through 
the Perez F. Huff General Agency of 
the Travelers, continues his writing of 
practically an application a day; his 
written business since the first of the 
year exceeding one-quarter of a million. 
* * ~ 

President F. W. Lafrentz, of the 
American Surety Company, who has 
just completed a long tour of the South, 
says that the banks have saved the 
South and if it had not been for their 
courage and consideration the agricul- 
tural population and a large part of 
the manufacturing population would 
have been in a state of collapse. 

* * * 

A. Duncan Reid, president of the 
Globe Indemnity, is making a trip to 
Cuba. 

* * * 

L. T. Boyd, honor graduate in mathe- 
matics of the University of Toronto, 
and formerly connected with the North 
American Life, of Omaha, Neb., has 
been appointed in charge of the actu- 
arial department of the Northwestern 
Life at Winnipeg. 

» * & 

Frank Lock, who has retired as 
United States manager of the Atlas, has 
received a great many letters from 
agents expressing good will. One from 
Fred V. Bruns, Syracuse, reads in part 
as follows: “May I as one of your 
agents and then as one who has been 
associated with you, for me all too in 
frequently, in some of the important 
and more recent happenings in our 
business, express heartiest congratula- 
tions and appreciation for the many 
sacrifices and the unusual results which 
have attended all of your efforts? | 
rejoice that you will have an oppor- 
tunity for a somewhat less strenuous 
responsibility, but I exceedingly regret 
that your wise counsel and inspiring 
presence will be further removed from 
the business to which you have so 
nobly and for s0 many years conse 
crated yourself.” 

+ * * , 

Charles Trump, “the grand old man” 
of the actuary’s department of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, on Saturday celebrated his 
fiftieth anniversary as an employe of 
that organization. Mr. Trump started 
with the company when he was 19 years 
old, and has seen the company multiply 
its capital and organization many times. 
He holds the distinction of having 
signed out, over his signature, more 
than $189,000,000 in paying out cash 
values on surrendered policies during 
the last fifty years. 





IMPORTANT F. & C. CHANGES 

Important changes in the Fidelity & 
Casualty accident and health contracts 
wi'l be announced this week. The 
changes are in the way of liberality 
and the contracts will be difficult to 
meet in competition, The company had 
last year an unusually good loss ex- 
perience in health and accident. 


OPERATE ON A. J. BERG 
A. J. Berg, United States Casualty, 
New York, underwent an operation this 
week. Superintendent Dorn is still ab 
sent from the office on sick leave. 


BINDS FOR COLUMBIA 
Stan. M. Bower has been appointed 
binding agent for the United States and 
Canada for the Columbia of New Jersey. 
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Fire Insurance Department 








Asks Companies if They 
Have Excess Covers 


AN INQUIRY 





FROM 


There Making Inquiry 
Into Entire Subject as Guide for 
Future 


COLORADO 


Commissioner 





The letter written to some of the 
insurance presidents by Jackson Coch- 
rane, commissioner of Colorado, about 
excess covers follows: 

“This department has for some time 
been interested in the discussion that 
has taken place in the insurance press 
with refcrence to certain re-insurance 
plans which have been carried out or 
are proposed between companies ad- 
mitted to do business in this state and 
ceriain Lloyds or other organizations 
operating as re-insurance concerns 
with headquarters abroad. It would ap- 
pear this plan of re-insurance, or per- 
haps it might be designated as a plan 
for excess coverage is being seriously 
discussed by some companies and ap- 
parently has been entered into by 
others. You doubtless will understand 
the subject that we are referring to, 
and while we have no intention of 
interfering or attempting to interfere 
with any legitimate re-insurance scheme, 
nevertheless our law provides that re- 
insurance in unauthorized companies is 
not permissible; and it is for this rea- 
son that we are addressing you. 

“We desire all the information that 
we can secure on this subject and have, 
therefore, selected a few of the promi- 
nent companies operating in this state 
of whom to make this inquiry. We 
would like to know whether you now 
have an arrangement such as we un- 
derstand this to be, that is to say, re- 
insurance with any foreign or other- 
wise unauthorized company or associa- 
tion; or do you contemplate entering 
into such an arrangement in the near 
future. Will you kindly give us in 
either case the benefit of your best 
judgment as to the wisdom and the 
practicability of such a plan, giving us 
particularly your view as to whether 
it will strengthen or weaken the se- 
curity offered by the policies of com- 
panies indulging in this plan an@ 
whether or not in your opinion it will 
disturb the existing conditions in the 
fire insurance business. We refer in 
this last question more particularly to 
whether it will result in a gradual ab- 
sorption of fire insurance premiums by 
a few of the larger companies with 
resultant detriment to the middle-sizea 
and smaller American companies; and 
secondly whether or not in your opin- 
ion it will eventually result in a dis- 
ruption of the present American agency 
system. We confess that we are some- 
what at a loss to understand the exact 
Workings of the plan as outlined in 
the various press articles, and will 


Colorado Governor 
Sues Insurance Men 


WANTS $300,000 DAMAGES IN ALL 





Suit is Outgrowth of Attacks Made 
Upon Governor and Other State 
Executives 


By Denver Underwriters 

Suit for $300,000 tor alleged libel has 
been instituted by Governor Shoup 
against Jesse M. Wheelock, Earl Wil- 
son, former commissioner of insurance; 
the “Colorado Herald’”and a number of 
genera! agents of insurance companies 
doing business in Colorado, in the Dis- 
trict Court Friday. 

The Governor asks for $200,000 com- 
pensatory and $100,000 exemplary dam- 
ages and asks the court for a body judg- 
ment so as to bring about the commit- 
ment of the defendants to jail, in case 
damages are awarded against them and 
they refuse to pay. 

The suit is the outgrowth of attacks 
made upon the Governor and_ other 
state executives and judicial officers 
by a group of life insurance men fol- 
lowing the removal from office, by the 
Governor, of Earl Wilson as state in- 
surance commissioner for his conduct 
in the case involving the right of the 
Mountain States Life Insurance Com- 
pany to do business in Colorado, 


BORROWING LIMITED 

Madison, Wis., April 4.—-In an opinion 
to the Commissioner of Banking the 
commissioner points out that a town or 
farm mutual insurance company is lim- 
ited in its borrowing capacity by Sec. 
1935-2 to pay losses incurred on and 
after the Ist day of November preced- 
ing, provided an assessment is levied 
before November 1st following, and no 
such loan shall be renewed. Other mu- 
tual companies may borrow to enable 
them to comply with statutory require- 
ments or for purposes of business; but 
such loans shall not be liabilities against 
the assets of the company. The com- 
missioner holds that such companies 
have no power to borrow except upon 
surplus notes. 


SPECIAL AGENT APPOINTED 
W. E. Wormwood has been appointed 
special agent for New Hampshire and 
Vermont for the North British fleet. He 
will be located at 875 Elm street, Man- 
chester, N. H., and succeeds Walden M. 
Howe. 


NEW LOCAL AGENT 
Charles Hoyt, formerly of the Wal- 
lace Reid agency, has been appointed 
local agent for the Phoenix of London. 


therefore appreciate your frank and 
friendly discussion of the subject with 
this department.” 
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MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 
80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 

















London & Lancashire Insurance Co., Ltd., 


OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND ; 


Law Union & Rock Insurance Co., Ltd., 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Orient Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Safeguard Insurance Company, 


OF NEW YORK 


Eastern Department 


Hartford, Conn. 


Western Department 


Chicago, Ills. 


Pacific Department 


San Francisco, Cal. 














1841 
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oF NEW HAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 


RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AUTOMOBILE 
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LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 
NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 
Commenwealth Insurance Co. of New York 


London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
National Security Fire Insurance Co. 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENTS 
Northern of London 
Commonwealth of New York 
Detroit F. & M. of Mich. 
London & Scottish of London 


Firemen’s of New Jersey 
Globe & Rutgers of N. Y. 
National Security Fire of Neb. 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 
ONE LIBERTY STREET 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 


BROOKLYN OFFICE 
145 MONTAGUE STREET 
’*Phones: Main 6370-6371-6372 
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Incorporated 1849 


Metropolitan Fire Agent 
C. G. Smith 
1 Liberty Street 





Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


~ SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


New York Offices 


General Marine Managers 


Talbot, Bird & Co., Inc. 
63-65 Beaver Street 


Service Department 
Geo. A. Hill, Jr., Special Agent 
I Liberty Street 


Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


Metropolitan Auto Agent 
Leslie D. Forman 
75 Maiden Lane 
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A youngster from Dartmouth came religion, social activities and every- 


into my office the other day and found 
me in the midst of an oration on the 
subject of persuasion. Indeed, I termed 
it “The Art of Persuasion,’ and it is 
something that interests me a whole 
lot. Most everybody has, or at least 
everybody ought to have, a hobby or 
an avocation and [ think mine is the 
subject of persuasion, and what a whale 
of a subject it is in business, politics, 


where else. 


Burke, trying to persuade Parliament 
that the American Colonies had some 
right on their side, 

And Mark Anthony in his masterly 
oration persuading the Roman populace 
to avenge the death of Caesar. 
Adam to eat of 


Eve persuading the 


forbidden fruit. 


Paul persuading Festus to become a 
Christian. 

Young Johnny Jones persuading Mary 
Smith to marry him. 

An anxious, tearful mother persuad- 
ing her son to live straight, and, if you 
like, the insurance agent persuading his 
prospect to buy group disability insur- 
ance. 

In fact, everyone at some time or 
other is or tries to be a persuader. 

Well, after listening to me for a while, 
the Dartmouth youngster went away 
and sent me a book which seems to 
have been written by three individuals, 
O'Neill, professor of rhetoric of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Laycock, dean of 
the faculty of Dartmouth College, and 
Scales, formerly instructor in English 
at Dartmouth. 

The book is called “Argumentation 
and Debate,” and, while I haven’t read 
it through, I have spent quite a little 








Actual market value for all securities 





D. H. Dunham, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres, & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 


THE 
MECHANICS 
INSURANCE CO. 

of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


60) a re re $ 606,00 
Reserve  Reinsur- 

ance Funds ..... 1,562,257 
Reserve all other 

liabilities 183,956 
Net Surplus ...... 789,027 
MOR Risste 4s dae Ste $3,135,240 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,389,027 











D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A, H. Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 


Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


CAMIUAD waacedsicas $1,250,000 
Reserve Reinsur- 

ance Fund ...... 5,021,670 
Reserve all other 

liabilities 1,405,201 
Net Surplus ..... 2,840,571 
MOE Sa owiswsreenten $10,517,442 


Policyholders Surplus, $4,090,571 











H. M. Gratz, President 
D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 

John Kay, Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y 


THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 


Organized 1853 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


COME cicicxsxd $1,000,000 
Reserve _Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 2,240,933 
Reserve all other 
liabilities 267,721 
Net Surplus ..... 851,855 
DORAL. ocascicss Ss $4,360,509 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,851,855 














Loyal to friends and loyal agents 














time on the chapter devoted to persua- 
sion and | advise everybody who may 
be interested in selling insurance either 
by directing its activities from the home 
office or locking horns with the pros- 
pect in the high grass districts, to 
read it. 

I am not going to quote a whole lot 
from the book, but i would like to em- 
phasize the following “to so present 
ideas that they may be apprehended 
with the least possible mental effort.” 

Now I have had a good many insur- 
ance solicitors talk to me, and mighty 
few of them ever presented any ideas 
at all, and when they did, | want to say 
right here that it required a very con- 
siderable amount of mental effort to 
apprehend them at all, and as I write 
this there lies before me a small fo'der 
issued by a New Hampshire casualty 
company which is so unpersuasively 
written that I almost wonder at their 
having the nerve to send it out. 

Yes, persuasion is one of the fine arts, 
but there are mighty few artists. 


Hhrglvage. Wyaethe 





H. R. CLOUGH IN REINSURANCE 





Goes to England to Open Offites to 
Handle International Business 
on Excess Covers 

H. R. Clough, who resigned last 
September as president of the Nationat 
Liberty on account of his own ill health 
and that of his wife in England, leaves 
for Hurope tomorrow where he will 
enter the re-insurance’ business. Mr. 
Clough believes in the future of inter- 
national re-insurance and will establish 
headquarters in Hngland where he in- 
tends to handle excess covers protect- 
ing companies here and abroad from 
conflagration hazards. The British 
market offers unbounded opportunities 
for advantageous re-insurance facilities 
and with the rapid tendeney in the di- 
rection of immense lines in this coun- 
try the demand for a re-insurance man 
intimately acquainted with American 
fire underwriting conditions and claim- 
ing a wide circle of close personal 
friends in the business is large. 

Mr. Clough formerly was associated 
with the fire and casualty companies of 
the Aetna Life group in Hartford and 
later was connected with the marine 
underwriting office in New York City 
of Chubb & Son. He returned to this 
country a short while ago greatly im- 
proved in health. 


NO SILK IN THESE VAULTS 

April 1 did not pass this year without 
the usual attempt of alleged humorists 
on the Street to induce newspaper re 
porters to print a paragraph that a 
$5,000,000 line had been written on silks 
in vaults at 170 Broadway. 

The vaults at 170 Broadway are in 
a cemetery. 
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Satirist Pokes Fun 
At New Profit Figures 


SAYS 9.2% 





FIGURE IS ERROR 


It is One Thing to Prophesy a Profit; 
Another to Consummate It; 
No “Unrevealed” Profits 


By R. U. ONN 
“Officer, He’s out again!” Who? 
Why, the “expert” on “undisclosed” or 
“unrevealed profits.” In a recent pub- 
lication (not “Life” or “Punch,” mind 
you) the following appears: 
“To recapitulate: 





Per 

Amount Cent 
The admitted under- 

writing profit is... $34,849,090 1.3 
Value of the increase 
($316,024,967) of the 


unearned premium 
account, at 4% 
CMOTOUE 4 6 <0 50 Shee 126,409,987 4.7 


Estimated interest 
earned on reserves. 86,318,779 3.2 


Total gains of 
stockholders on 
underwriting .. .$247,577,856 9.2” 

To begin with 4% of $316,024,967 is 
not $126,409,987—not by a hundred odd 
millions of dollars! Nor is it 40%, so 
verily there is something “unrevealed” 
in this item. 

True it is (and no underwriter has 
ever denied it) there may be a profit 
after the liabilities which it provides 
for have been met, and every optimistic 
underwriter (all underwriters are optl- 
mists or they wouldn’t be in this haz- 
ardous business) hopes there will be 
a profit, precisely as every merchant 
who buys his season’s stock well in 
advance hopes to make a profit thereon 
when he disposes of it. (Messrs. Dun 
and Bradstreet bear witness to the fac! 
that these hopes are not always re- 
alized). But how long do you suppose 
the merchant would delude himself or 
his friends into believing the “unre- 
vealed” profit from his business amount- 
ed to over three times the actual gain 
on the turnover merely because his 
stock on hand had doubled? further, 
why shouldn’t this merchant devote all 
his time to buying stock instead of 
trying to sell it, for the 40% “unre 
vealed” profit thus accruing to him 
would make him “rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice” or something like 
that, until some hard boiled creditor 
(take the Superintendent of Insurance as 
the simile in our business) closes him 
up! Probably Unser Semmy would 
classify Bethlehem Steel as a “hated 
trust” and wouldn't its earnings be won 
derful if “experted” by adding 40% “un 
revealed” profits on its millions of tons 
of booked orders? “Hot dog’! there 
sure is something “unrevealed” in this 
item also. 

Just a word, too, about “the unre 
vealed profit” expert’s last item—some- 
thing less than a hundred million dol- 
lars. The Federal Government had de- 
cided that the income of railroads from 
other than the traffic department shall 
not be considered as operating income; 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, which includes, as you 
know, some common sense persons, 
who aren’t easily fooled; also the greay 
body of intelligent men who have made 
this business of ours their life study 
agree that investment income on _ re- 
serves is no more an “underwriting 
profit” than is the investment income 
on the capital and surplus the stock- 
holders maintain al the risk of the 
business! 

Riley, the raw recruit, must have had 
one of these “unrevealed” twists when 
he remarked “The whole d Com- 
pany is out of step but me.” 


IMPORTANT MEETING 
Important changes in rules will be 
considered at the meeting of the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters’ Con- 
ference April 19. 




















ORGANIZED 
1853 


CASH CAPITAL 
$12,000,000 








RIOT AND CIVIL 
COMMOTION—NOW 


Timeliness plays an important part in 
selling insurance. The old advice to “strike 
while the iron’s hot” certainly has its appli- 
cation to the business of underwriting. 


SO—now is the time to sell Riot and Civil 
Commotion Insurance. There’s a real need 
for it. Show property owners that damage 
from mob destruction is not covered by a 
fire insurance policy—that Riot and Civil 
Commotion is the cover they need. 


A policy in The Home of New York gives 
the property-owner the protection of the 
Largest and Strongest lire Insurance Com 
pany in America. 





THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 56 CEDAR STREET 











Aircraft, Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination 
Policy), Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, Flood, 
Hail, Marine (Inland’ and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and 
Commissions, Rain, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, 
Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 





STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 























Gale & Stone Not 
Rushing Into Print 


QUIET ABOUT THEIR NEW PLANS 





Lumber Mutual Men Decline to Dis- 
cuss Rumors That They Are to 
Extend Underwriting 





The Eastern Underwriter last week 
told of the activities of Gale & Stone, 
lumber mutual people of Boston, rela- 
tive to soliciting of members of the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts. 
At that time it was reported that they 
were extending their activities to be- 
yond mere writing of lumber and wood- 
working risks. Asked for a statement 
Gale & Stone said to The Eastern Under- 
writer: 

“At the present time there is nothing 
we can say that will be of interest to 
your readers. Our principal business 
is the insurance of lumber and wood- 
working risks on the mutual plan. 

“We find many times that these pol- 
icyholders have interests other than 
lumber and woodworking, on which mu- 
tual insurance is desired. 

“Our organization, which has not been 
who!ly perfected, is primarily for the 
purpose of taking care of these policy- 
holders, although, of course, our under- 
writing will not be confined to that 
class, if other opportunities are pre- 
sented. 

“Our proposition as it now stands is 
not deserving of any great amount of 
publicity, and we prefer to not rush into 
print at this stage of the game.” 





ESTABLISH JOINT OFFICE 





London & Lancashire Companies 
Now Operating Joint Metropolitan 
Office; Writing All Lines 


The London & Lancashire Insurance 
Company and the London & Lancashire 
Indemnity Company are now prepared 
to write all lines of fire and casualty 
insurance and surety bonds and are 
operating a joint metropolitan office in 
the New York City office of the London 
& Lancashire. William, Thompson, the 
newly elected vice-president and di- 
rector of the London & Lancashire In- 
demnity Company, has arrived from the 
Pacific Coast and is established in his 
headquarters at Hartford where the ad- 
ministrative offices of the Indemnity 
Company are located. 

Edwin Gissing was elected secretary 
of the company and he and Seigfried 
Gabel were elected directors. <A. G. 
Mellwaine, manager for the London & 
Lancashire Insurance Coinpany, is pres- 
ident of the Indemnity Company. Mr. 
Thompson has been with the London & 
Lancashire Insurance Company for more 
than thirty-four years, having joined 
the head office in England. In 1904 he 
went to Canada as Western inspector 
with headquarters in Winnipeg, and 
later was manager for Alberta and 
British Columbia, where he had under 
his control the London & Lancashire 
activities comprising four fire com- 
panies and two casualty companies. 
‘dward E. Pearce, vice-president of 
the Indemnity Company will have 
charge of the Metropolitan office. 





NOW FREY & RICH, INC. 

Clarence A. Rich, formerly special 
agent and local agent, has joined with 
John W. Frey in the formation of Frey 
& Rich, Inc. They will be general ad- 
justers and appraisers at 1001-1903 
White Building, Buffalo, and will cover 
Buffalo, Western New York, Northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania and Canadian terri- 
tories. 





Charles W, Austermuhl, of the Smith- 
Austermuhl Company, one of the two 
agencies of Camden, N. J., which con- 
fine their operations exclusively to in- 
surance and the only one that occupies 
its own building, was last week elected 
a director of the Chamber of Commerce. 
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Travelers in Canada Travelers’ Executive Production 
ACTIVE GROUP OF MANAGERS 








Selling Executives in Montreal, Toron- 
to, Winnipeg, Ottawa and Halifax; 
Their Careers 





For half a century the Travelers has 
maintained an active organization in 
Canada. The Travelers may properly 
ve Classified as a typical Canadian com- 
as its activities in the 
concerned, considering 


} 
pany in so far 
Dominion are 
that the millions of dollars collected in 
premiums from Canadian policyholders 
not been taken out of that great 


have 
elsewhere, but 


country for investment 
instead have been invested in Canadian 
securities, 

The Eastern 
this and the succeeding page pic- 
tures of principal members of the man- 
agerial production staff in the Dominion. 
Enters Canada in 1865 

The Travelers entered the Dominion 
the life and accident de- 


Underwriter publishes 


on 


of Canada in 
partments July 1, 1865; the health de- 
partment was added in 1899; indemnity 
lines in 1906 and compensation and lia- 
bility departments in 1912. The Travel- 
ers Indemnity Company of Hartford, 
Connecticut, was incorporated March 
25, 1908, and applied for and received 
1913. 

branch office in 
Canada was established at Montreal, 
March 1, 1903. It is now under the 
direction of H. LeRoy Shaw, manager 
Life, Accident and Group Departments, 
and Earl F. Hussey, manager Compen- 
sation, Liability and Indemnity lines. 
The company’s organization and vol- 
ume of business has grown substan- 
tially in the Montreal district which 
comprises the City of Montreal and 
vicinity. The branches for Life, Acci- 
dent and Group at Ottawa, under Major 
C. E. Stewart, and at Quebec, under 
Lieutenant Colonel Fernand E. Gen- 
dron, are to a certain extent under the 
supervision of the Montreal Branch. 

Other branches were established as 
follows: ‘Toronto, July 1, 19038; Hali- 
fax, August 18, 1903; Winnipeg, August 
10, 1904, 

In the very early days of the com- 
pany’s history—from 1865 to 1870—its 
chief representatives in control of its 
business operations in the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec were T. E. Foster 
and A. B, Chaffee. They do not appear 
to have held contracts, and it is very 
likely that they worked under a verbal 
arrangement. There is evidence that 
they appointed agents and wrote busi- 
ness, thereby preparing the ground for 
their successors. 

The files show results of their work 
in business and in agency appointments 
and this brief and uncertain mention 
of them is the only memorial we are 
able to give them. They were the com- 
pany’s coureurs de bois and are en- 

titled to credit. 
New Brunswick 

The company’s first representative in 
the- Province of New Brunswick was 
the Robinson Agency in St. John, and 
the first agent was Morris Robinson. 
Some time ago the company received 
advices from T. B. Robinson, reading 
as follows: 

“With reference to the time I entered 
the service of the company, I would 
say that the first agent of The Travel- 
ers here at St. John, N. B., was my 
brother, Morris; he was appointed some 
time in the 60’s about the time the com- 
pany began business. He acted alone 
until about 1871, when I joined him 
and together we carried on the business 
under the name of M. & T. B. Robinson 


a Dominion license in 
The company’s first 





until 1890, when Morris died, I then 
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worked alone until May, 1891, when I in the name of T. B. & H. B. Robinson, good service during the pioneer period. 
took my son, Hi. B. Robinson, into part- Ltd. The company’s local representative in 
nership and since that time we have Nova Scotia the City of Halifax was George W 
been working together. The commis- Thomas W. McCurray was a super- Jones. He entered the service of the 
_ eva nba to May, 1871, were vising agent of the Travelers for the Company September 16, 1889, and died 
: es oe in our big fire in 1877, so Maritime Provinces for a period of over August 19, 1910. The late Major Pres- 

am unable to give you exact dates. thirty years, prior to the establishment ton’s tribute to Mr. Jones on his death 
. T. B. Robinson died October 15, 1914, of the branch office at Halifax on Au. Was: 

a genial, kindly man.” This firm is gust 18, 1903, of which Chas. T. Boyd “Mr. Jones served the company cred- 
still representing the Travelers and is is now manager, and gave the company itably and well for many years, during 
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all of which time he was the company’s 
best and foremost representative in 
Nova Scotia.” 
Ontario 

In Ontario the company was repre- 
sented by C. F. Russell, agent at To- 
ronto, appointed January 1, 1878. His 
duties were stated as follows: 

“Conferring authority to establish 
agencies, to exercise a general super- 
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vision of the company’s business in the 
Province of Ontario, and to do all in 
his power to promote the interests of 
the company and its local agencies, by 
personal work in connection therewith, 
and otherwise. We bespeak for Agent 
Russell your cordial co-operation and 
hope for a large increase of business as 
the result of earnest and united efforts.” 


Wilson Irwin represented the com- 


pany as district agent from 1866 to 1897. 
Altogether, however, Mr. Irwin was with 
the company for a period of twenty-one 
years. 

Ira B. Thayer, who held the position 
for the following six years, continued 
his service in the field with vigor and 
ability. He was a successful writer of 
insurance. He was succeeded by H, A. 
Laurence as acting manager of our 


“What Gordon H. Campbell & Co. Have 


2 


branch. Later, on January 1, 1907, Mr. 
Laurence became manager. The branch 
is today in charge of Mr. Laurence as 
manager Life, Accident and Group De- 
partments, and Ewart R. Mills, manager 
Compensation, Liability and Indemnity 
lines. Mr. Laurence’s career with the 
Travelers began on May 25, 1897, as an 
agent at St. Thomas, Ont. 


Quebec 


At an early date the company’s repre- 
sentative at Napanee, Ontario, was Wil- 
liam Hanson. He was afterward the 
company’s leading representative at 
Montreal and his service for the Trav- 
elers extended from February 24, 1876, 
to his resignation, January 1, 1893, when 
he entered the firm of Hanson Brothers, 
financial agents and brokers, at Mon- 
trea’. 

At Sherbrooke, Quebec, the firm of 
W.S. Dresser & Co. has long and satis- 
factorily represented the company. 
Their: agency has given continuous ser- 
vice for thirty-nine years. At a recent 
agency meeting Mr. Dresser made the 
impressive statement that during his 
two-score years with the company he 
has never been dissatisfied nor had a 
policyholder ever exhibited dissatisfac- 
tion. 


Mention is due S. Wilson Drum, agent 
at Quebec from April 8, 1881, to Decem- 
ber 4, 1917—a period of almost thirty- 
seven years. Mr. Drum has now re- 
signed and is residing at North Van- 
couver, B. C., and he has our best 
wishes. 

Manitoba 


The company’s first manager at Win- 
nipeg was F. A. Clark, who was suc- 
ceeded by John H. Mitchell, whose 
period of service dates from April 1, 
1906. When Mr. Mitchell took charge 
at Winnipeg, the company’s premium 
account showed $6,000 of accident pre- 
miums and $7,000 of life premiums. This 
was the close of the year 1905. Under 
Mr. Mitchell the business has grown to 
large proportions. Harry C, Leavens, 
formerly assistant manager at Toronto, 
has just been promoted to Winnipeg as 
manager Liabiity and Indemnity lines. 


NON-TAKEN AS SEEN IN SOUTH 








to Say on This 
Subject 





Speaking of the non-taken policy evil, 
G. H. Campbell, of Gordon H. Campbell 
& Co., general agents at Kansas City, 
says: 

“Would you have a man working for 
you who is constantly costing you 
money through unnecessary waste? Of 
course you would not. Yet a great many 
agents are putting themselves in exact- 
ly this position by the 'arge number of 
undelivered po icies which they return 
as ‘not-taken.’ This evil has become so 
pronounced that companies are contem- 
plating drastic steps in order to abate, 
if possible, this great economic waste. 
Four persons lose when a policy is not 
delivered—the assured, the agent, the 
general agent and the company. It is 
estimated that it costs $2 to run the 
average policy through the various book- 
keeping departments handling it, thus 
ten policies returned a month mean a 
waste of $20, and at this ratio, the loss 
during the year would be $240. A policy 
that is really so'd usually sticks. There 
are some exceptions where financial 
conditions make it necessary to return 
a policy as undelivered, but where the 
practice grows into a habit, it is a sign 
of an unhealthy condition that will 
eventually mean the zero hour for the 
agent who cannot overcome this in- 
sidious condition.” 




















GET TWO COMPANIES 

The Schindler-Riemer Agency, 26 
Court street, Brooklyn, has the agency 
of the Security Mutual added to its fleet. 
The National Casualty appointed the 
agency to represent it on February l, 
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Snappy Windstorm Breezes 








The Home devotes to windstorm insurance almost the entire current issue of 
It hands the agents the correct arguments for selling this 


“News From Home.” 


type of insurance—and all in breezy fashion. To illustrate: 

“It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good,” and if there be any good coming 
out of April winds the agent is a beneficiary. 

Wind is entirely as fickle as fire and just as beYond human control. 

When gentle we call wind a zephyr, in its most terrible form, it is a cyclone. 
Expecting one, we may be greeted by the other. Greet the cyclone with fear, if 
you feel that way, but fear tempered by a policy. 

Boreas, patron saint of the winds, is quite a traveling man; and with his 


seven league boots visits many places. 


Glorying in his freedom from snobbery 


and in his strength; neither the mechanic’s cottage nor the millionaire’s palace 
divert him from his path; nor can either resist him. 

And Boreas scorns tradition and precedent. Because he has never paid a 
visit has no significance. He may drop by at any time and then repeat. 

Even Buffalo and Syracuse, calm and unruffled as those centers are, were 
introduced to a 96-mile-an-hour windstorm only last winter. 

Tha visit of Boreas should be followed by the visit from the agent. Boreas 
leaves his arguments behind. The agent needs no selling kit; it is only necessary 
for him to point with his finger at the desolation about him. 

After a storm windstorm insurance can be gold easier and quicker than any 
other kind of insurance, but you will never know this until you try. It is the 
most difficult of all insurances to sell if attempted through the medium of a type- 
written letter. When the storm hits your city don’t call your stenographer; call 


a taxi and rush to the afflicted district. 


It has never yet harmed a manufacturer’s credit when the bank found that his 
property was covered by windstorm insurance. 


A windstorm loss is easy to adjust. 


weather, 


A train of cars gives notice of its 


such formality. 


Without insurance it may be hard to 


approaching. A tornado observes no 


If not covered by insurance protection the assured may find it difficult to 
cover his family with any protection after the roof is blown away. 
Do you fully realize the assurance of insurance? 


Committee to Report 
On Trade Associations 


BETTER SERVICE TO PUBLIC 
Meeting Held Wednesday After Call 
By United States Chamber of 
Commerce 


At the oflices of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce in Washington, 
D. C., a meeting was held on Wednes 
day of this week of a committee ap 
pointed to study and report on the 
subject of trade associations. The com 
mittee will direct its inquiry with a 
view to determining in what manner 
trade associations can render the great 
est service to the business and the 
public. Members of the committee are 
as follows: 

Philip H. Gadsden, chairman, Phila 
delphia; president, American Electric 
Railway Association and formerly mem 
ber of Federal Electric Railways Com 
mission; vice-president, United Gas 
Improvement Company. 

Thomas S. Adams, New Haven, Conn.; 
secretary, National Tax Association; 
professor of political economy, Yale 
University. 

Fred R. Babcock, Pittsburgh; for 
merly president, National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and of the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce; 
president, Babcock Lumber Company. 

Charles J. Brand, Pittsburgh; former- 
ly chairman, Cotton Distribution Board, 
and chief of Bureau of Markets, De- 
partment of Agriculture, vice-president 
and general manager, United Fruit 
Growers, Inc. 

Henry S. Dennison, Framingham, 
Mass.; formerly director of planning 
and statistics, War Industries Board, 
and president of the Taylor Society; 
president, Dennison Manufacturing 
Company. 

James R. Maccoll, Pawtucket, R. I.: 
formerly president, National Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association and chair- 
Inan executive committee, World Cot- 
fon Conference; treasurer Lorraine 
Manufacturing Company. 

Alfred Reeves, New York; secretary, 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

George Rublee, New York: formerly 
member of Federal Trade Commission 
and delegate to Allied Maritime Trans- 
port Council. 





BREEDEN SUCCEEDS ALLAN 


New America Fore Pacific Coast Secre- 
tary Appointed; Warner Grove 
Made Assistant Secretary 
J. P. Breeden has been appointed sec- 
retary of the America Fore Group on 
the Pacific Coast, succeeding Clarence 
EK. Allan, who recently resigned. Mr. 
Breeden began his insurance career in 
New Orleans in 1894 with the general 
agency of ©. BE. Angell & Co. He joined 
the America Fore Group in 1919 as 
agency superintendent in charge of 
Northern Idaho, Oregon and Washing- 
ton, and in July, 1920, became assistant 
secretary with headquarters in San 

Francisco. 

Warner Grove, for eighteen years 
with the Hartford Fire in office, field 
and adjusting work, has been appointed 
assistant secretary to Mr. Breeden. He 
will begin his new duties on May 1. He 
is a nephew of Captain Grove, former 
Texas general agent of the Hartford. 


TEXAS MUTUAL IN PHILADELPHIA 

Houston Dunn, Inc., has been = ap- 
pointed Philadelphia representative by 
the Texas State Mutual Fire, of Dallas. 
The following agency transfers took 
place last week: The Minneapolis Fire 
and Marine—John J. Stiles to Joseph 
A. Brady, Inc.; The Pennsylvania Fire 

Crittenden & Swope to Mather & 
Co.; Buffalo Fire, of New York. 





await the inevitable. 


did?” 


its help this year. 


Henry Evans 
Chairman of the Board 


Eighty Maiden Lane 
New York 


Chicago 











REALIZATION 


A tornado never gives warning— 
and what if it did? 


If any man knew that a tornado was to come 
his way the next day, what could he do? Could he 
fight it, move his property, protect it with a cover- 
ing? If he were un-insured and entirely out of 
touch with an insurance agent, he would have to 
content himself with storing his valuables and 
furniture in the cellar, and then sitting down to 


In soliciting Tornado Insurance keep this thought in 
mind—“‘A Tornado never gives warning—and what if it 


Our tornado circular is being mailed. Agents interested 
in a first class selling aid should send for a sample copy. 
American Eagle agents will do a big Tornado business with 


AMERICAN EAGLE 
FIRE INSURANCE 





“AMERICA Fore” 








COMPANY 


James A. SWINNERTON 
President 


Cash Capital: 


One Million 
Dollars 


San Francisco 














Urges Insurance 
For Unemployed 


WOMAN WRITES STRONG LETTER 


Why Not a Policy to Protect Workers 
From Loss of Position Through 
a Fire 





The monthly bulletin. of the Pennsyl- 
vania Manufacturers’ Association, pub- 
lishes an interesting letter on unem- 
ployment insurance and their answer 
as follows: 

831 Main St., 

Stroudsburg, Pa., 

Feb. 13, 1922. 
Penna. Mfg. Ass’n Cas. Ins. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sirs—Although I am very ignorant of 
the business of insurance, I hope you will for- 
give me for making a suggestion. : 

A few weeks ago one of our local factories 
burned to the ground. There was no insur- 


ance. The owners are to rebuild. But seventy- 




















COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Built on its REPUTATION of SER- 
VICE to its LOCAL AGENTS 


The sign of the COLUMBIAN NA- 
TIONAL backed by its integrity is the 
sign of good insurance 

T. A. LAWLER, General Manager 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 




















five men were thrown out of work. Work is 
scarce and you will understand what that 
means to those seventy-five men. 

Why not an insurance policy to protect the 
workingman from loss of position by fire, even 
as his life, limbs and home are protected? 

Sincerely, 
An ordinary working girl, 
ELLA F. MOORE. 

As our fair correspondent asks: ‘Why 
not an insurance policy to protect the 
working-man from loss of position by 
fire—even as his life, limbs and home 
are protected?” And our answer is that 
many workmen do, and all should, car- 
ry such insurance. They carry life in- 
surance to be realized by the family 
left behind in case of death, or, for old 
age, by an endowment policy. They 
may carry accident and health insur- 
ance, and they insure their homes and 
furniture against fire. Why, then, noi 
insure themselves against idleness from 
any cause. We do not ask why ‘some 
one else does not insure them, but why 
they do not insure themselves against 
idleness as they have against death, 
sickness, accident or fire. 

Our young woman friend will say, 
“put there is no such thing as unem- 
ployment insurance as such,” and we 
will agree w'th her and add that there 
should not be. And yet there is a 
form of unemployment insurance. 
namely, savings banks deposits to the 
amotgt of $6,536,470,000 (in 1920) by 
11,437,556 depositors, mostly wage earn: 
ers. Straight unemployment insurance 
is impracticable and unwise. Where- 
ever tried abroad it has been a failure. 
If there were such insurance by em- 
ployers or the State, it would have to 


-be paid for in lower wages or higher 


prices or taxation. And the diligent 
workmen would have to support the 
slacker and indolent. No, the only kind 
of proper and practical and equitable 
unemployment insurance is the prover: 
bial saving up for a rainy day. Then 
when idleness comes from any cause 
there is something to draw on, if neces- 
sary. The employer by insuring his 
building and stock and his employe 
against accident has done his full duty. 
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Paviour Tells Public 
Of Rochester Facts 
About Co-Insurance 


GIVES MUCH DATA TO ASSURED 





Information Furnished in Way it Can 
Be Clipped and 
Read 





R. S. Paviour & Son, of Rochester, 
N. Y., are certainly among the leaders 
in the United States when it comes to 
giving information about insurance to 
the public. In its recent bulletin wide- 
ly distributed in the Rochester section 
the subject of co-insurance is dis- 
cussed. On this topic the agency says: 

dif you own a business building, 
apartment house, factory or store read 
this article. Then clip it and keep it 
with your fire insurance policies. Re- 
member that private dwellings and 
their contents are not written with co- 
insurance.) 

Co-insurance, that phase of under- 
writing that perplexes even hard-head- 
ed business men, is simply the insur- 
ance man’s application of the age-long 
law of average. Co-insurance aims to 
get property owners to carry insur- 
ance equal to a liberal percentage of 
the actual cash value of the property 

80%, 90% or 100%; moreover, it 
penalizes those who do not by means 
of a higher rate. It is the fundamental 
principle underlying fire insurance un- 
derwriting and without it the great 
business of insuring property against 
fire would degenerate into mere bucket 
shop gambling. 

Although losses vary from a small 
fraction of one per cent. to one hundred 
per cent—a total loss of the property 

the average percentage of all losses 
to values involved, under normal con- 
ditions, is so stable that it is depend- 
able as one ‘of the most important 
factors in underwriting. In individual 
cases it makes no difference to the com- 
pany whether the loss is one per cent 
or one hundred per cent of the prop- 
erty. The one hundred per cent loss 
may occur on Tuesday and the one 
per cent loss on Wednesday or the other 
way around. This does not influence 
that average constant percentage over 
the country of loss to value involved. 

Rate 


To determine the rate of insurance 
the company must know roughly the 
proportion of insurance the property 
owner would carry. If every twenty- 
five per cent loss on property made a 
fifty or one hundred per cent loss on 
the policy because the assured carried 
only a small amount of insurance, the 
law of average could not be depended 
upon and the rate would necessar:ly be 
very high. This is shown by the com- 
parison of three imaginary assureds, as 
follows: 

Value of building, $100,000 
Amt. Ins. Amt.loss Logs to Co. 


Ist. $ 25,000 $25,000 100% 
2nd. 50,000 25,000 50% 
3rd. 100,000 25,000 25% 


In other words three different parties 
carrying variable amounts of insurance 
on properties of the same value ex- 
perience a loss of the same size but 
with widely different results on the in- 
surance company. In one instance the 

carrier is required to pay. a quarter of 
the amount of the policy on which the 
premium was collected and in another 
case the full amount of insurance. Ob- 
viously yo Sg rate should not apply 
in each case. The rate of the property 
owner who carries a reasonable amount 
of insurance should not be loaded suffi- 
ciently to provide premium to pay the 
loss of the insurer who, in order to 
Save on his premium, gambles that he 
will not have a bad loss by covering 
only a small fraction of the total: value. 

Here the company steps in with the 
co-insurance clause and agrees to give 
the property owner a lower rate on the 


basis of his carrying a _ reasonable, 
agreed amount of insurance to value 
such as 80%, 90% or 100%. Then the 
company knows that the average loss 
is likely to be a definite percentage of 
the amount of insurance as it is of the 
value of the property; in other words 
the gambling element is removed from 
insurance to some extent. Of course 
all calculations are upset by the con- 
flagration which burns down a city. 

Under the co-insurance clause the 
company offers a material reduction in 
rate with the understanding that the 
loss will be settled on the basis of the 
percentage of insurance carried to 
actual cash value. If the assured actu- 
ally carries the agreed amount of in- 
surance at the time of loss he will get 
the full benefit of his policy. In any 
event the loss is settled on the basis 
of his actually having the agreed 
amount and the assured becomes his 
own insurance company for the amount 
lacking and on which he has paid no 
premium. In other words the company 
pays on the basis of the amount of 
insurance paid for and the assured is 
a co-insurer for his deficiency. 

Here is the way it works out on an 
imaginary loss under the 80% Clause: 
Case No. 1 

(Assured carried 70% insurance un- 
der 80% clause) 
Value of property, $100,000.00 

Agreed insurance (80%) $80,000.00 
Insurance carried, $70,000.00 

Amount of loss .......++. 


60,000.00 
Companies pay 70/80 of $60,- 


O00; thie l0se) OF .....5086. 52,500.00 
Assured pays 10/80 of $60,- 
GOOG: the 10s OF 2. ccc nes 7,500.00 


The assured stands $7,500 because he 
failed to carry the agreed amount of 
insurance. 

Case No. 2 

(Assured carried 80% insurance un- 
der 80% clause) 

Value of property, $100,000.00 

Agreed insurance (80%) $80,000.00 
Insurance carried, $80,000.00 

Amount Of lOs® ....56.2:0. 60,000.00 
Companies pay 80/80 of $60,- 

000 loss or the total loss 60,000.00 

The assured stands nothing because 
he carried the agreed amount of insur- 
ance, 





A. W. CHILDS DEAD 

Arthur W. Childs, head of the Childs 
Insurance Agency at Manchester, N. H., 
and for the past twenty-five years rep- 
resentative of the Travelers at that 
place, died in St. Petersburg, Fla. Mr. 
Childs was born in Wilmington, Vt., 
sixty-three years ago. He began his 
insurance career in Brattleboro, where 
he was a member of the firm of Putnam 
& Childs, representing the New York 
Life. After five years the firm dissolved, 
Mr. Putnam remaining in Brattleboro 
and Mr. Childs going to Manchester. 
He leaves a widow, two sons and one 
daughter. One son, Walter H., was as- 
sociated with his father in the insurance 
agency. 





TO ENJOIN A MUTUAL 

There was a hearing on Tuesday in 
Massachusetts regarding the action of 
Commissioner Hobbs in asking the Su- 
preme Court to enjoin the Metropolitan 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of 
Boston from continuing in operation. 
Commissioner Hobbs says that his men 
have examined the books and affairs 
of the company and find, he alleges, 
that the company is insolvent and in 
an unfit financial condition to continue 
in business. His proceeding against 
the company is in the form of an in- 
formation. 


P. R. WILBUR RESIGNS 

P. R. ‘Wilbur, well known on the 
Street, has resigned as a member of 
Wilbur & Frank, brokers. For four- 
teen years he was with George H. 
Smith & Hicks, then with McNear & 
Wilbur, and later became automobile 
manager, first of the Norwich Union, 
and then of the Sun. 








lie INCORPORATED 1868 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 





O. J. PRIOR, President 





“The Standard Fire Insurance Co. | 


TOTAL ASSETS - - - -  $1,559,363.71 
TOTAL LIABILITIES - - - 985,524.08 
NET SURPLUS - - - - 623,839.01 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 
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INCORPORATED 1720 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
United States Branch 
83 Maiden Lane, New York 











EVERARD C. STOKES 


United States Manager 





THE YORKSHIR 


ND EXPLOSION INSURANCE 
U. S. BRANCH, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 


FRANK B. MARTIN, Asst. Manager. 
Assets, $2,743,342.03 


INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


OF YORE, ne NGLAND 
stablished 1824 
FIRE, cuentas | SPRINKLER LEAKAGE, AUTOMOBILE, RIOT 


FRANK & DUBOIS, United States Managers.ERNEST B. BOYD, Underwriting Mer. 
WALLACE KELLY, Branch Secretary. 


Liabilities, $1,644,822.39 Surplus, $1,098,519.64 
DEPARTMENT MANAGERS: 
METROPOLITAN cccccccccccsecccs Willard S. Brown & Co..........+- New York, N. Y. 
PAGING, CRIME scaccdccccconvecs McClure Kelly ........sseeeeeeeeee5an Francisco, Cal. 
CAROLINA-VIRGINIA ....-....- ee Th, Bb recccaconkcacsdqstes Greensboro, 
SOUTHEASE ON cccccccccsscsces DATES GB TN vc cc ivccceccecsece Atlanta, Ga. 
LA. & MISSISSIPPL. .cccccccccecs James Ti. ROGGivicicscaccyscecécces New Orleans, La. 

















reatAmerican 
Insurance Company 


New Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
PAID FOR LOSSES 


$122,116,858.26 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1921 


CAPITAL 


$10,.000.000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


20.840,005.95 


ET SURPL 


10,0 13,906. 14 
40.853.9 12.09 


THI. SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED UPON 
ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 31, 1920 
Using security valuations authorized by Insur- 
ance Commissioners the ASSETS would 
show over $44,000,000 and the SUR- 
PLUS would show over $13,000,000 


THE COMPANY OWNS 
$10,195,000 U. S. Government Liberty Loan Bonds 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 


Western Department 
WALTER H. SAGE, Gen’! Mer. 
W.L. LERCH, Manager 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Boston Office 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers 
4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 








Pacific Department 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’! Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 


Marine Department 
WM. H. McGEE & CO.,Gen’lAgts 
15 William Street, New York City 
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Pyrene Co. Moves To 
New Plant in Newark 


IT HAS 125,000 SQUARE FEEDS. 





Entire Organization of American Com- 
pany Now Located at One 
Factory 





The Pyrene Manufacturing Co. has 
moved into its new plant, at 520 Bel- 
mont avenue, Newark. Formerly the 
company’s physical equipment was con- 


ing, with 125,000 square feet of floor 
space. The entire organization of the 
American company is now located in 
this one plant, with the exception of 
the warehouses avid branches, which 
are located at Chicago, Atlanta, Kan- 
sas City and San Francisco. 

The Pyrene Manufacturing Co. also 
has factories in Montreal and London. 

G. P. Rogers, general sales and ad- 
vertising snanager, states that it will 
be the policy and purpose of the Pyrene 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., to im- 
prove, if possible, the service rendered 
their customers. With this idea in view, 
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NEW PYRENE 


siderab'y spread out, its factory being 
located at one point, its warehouse at 
another, its general office at another 
and all in New York City. 

The Newark plant is housed in a 
thoroughly modern and fire-proof build- 





G. P. ROGERS 


TEA FOR WOMEN 
A tea for women engaged in the in- 
surance business will be held at the 
Drug & Chemical Club on April 24 and 
will be addressed by Superintendent 
Frank Stoddard. 


F. J. Williams, of the Royal, left for 
the West Indies this week. 





213th YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: 
54 Pine Street - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
PACIFIO DEPARTMENT: 
N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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, ELE MEZA, 


FACTORY IN NEW ARK 


it has insta'led a department for the 
sale of a complete line of safety de- 
vices as well as their long line of fire- 


fighting appliances. 


The complete line will now embrace 
nearly everything in first aid, fire-fight- 
ing appliances and safety devices, cov- 
ering everything from “No Smoking” 
signs to gas masks, hand- 
drawn chemical engines and hand fire 


or “Danger” 


extinguishers. 


WIDELY QUOTED ARTICLE 


An article in the Gary, Ind., ‘Post- 
of March 17 arguing in favor 
of stock company insurance and against 
reciprocals and non-agency mutuals, is 


Tribune” 


being widely copied. 


Percival Beresford, 


An interesting artic’e on 
glary Rates Are High,” 


based on loss experience. 


United States 
manager of the Phoenix of London, is 
expected back from the Pacific Coast. 


“Why Bur- 
appears in the 
current issue of “The Hartford Agent.” 
The answer, of course, is that rates are 











SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


100 William Street 


GENERAL AGENTS 


Hew Yerk, W. Y. 


FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCB 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburvan Business 


Phones John 1167, 1108 














Use and Occupancy 


Wm, E. WOLLAEGER, Presivoewt 
HERMAN AMBOS, Ass’T. SEY 








A "Te of Good Protection 





IRE (WSURANICE (Guorasay of [Mf pemeuecere 


Writing: 
Fire Rents 
Lightning Marine 
Windstorm Sprinkler Leakage 
Tornado Riot and Civil Commotion 


FRANK DAMKOEHLER, SEc'y, 


Explosion 


R. E. BRANDENBURG, TrEAS 
ROBERT H. MOORE, Ass'T. SEC’Y 

















Just say: 


“Insurance 
Man”— 


the open sesame 
to every courtesy 
within our power. 








Room with de- 
tached bath $1.50 
and $2.0 


Private bath $2.50 
and $3.00 


BREVOO RT Hotel 


Insurance Headquarters 
MADISON ST.—East of LaSalle 
CHICAGO 
LAURENCE R. ADAMS, Sec’y & Mgr. 











THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852. 


The ceal strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 





‘““STRONG AS THE STRONGEST”’ 


The Northern Assurance Go. 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 
Organized 1836 

Entered United States 1854 
Losses Paid - - - $130,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. $50,000,000 

Eastern and Southern Departments 

55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD Vice- President 
—— w. HIGLEY Vice-President 


RVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM fORRIGON, Asst. Sec’y 
HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, Inc. ey Agents 
Metropolitan Distric 


95 WILLIAM STREET, ll YORE 














7 — 
Sobrinos de Ezquiaga 
Established 1821 

i GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS 
Offer Facilities for Writing Large Lines 
in the Islands of 


Porto Rico and Santo-Domingo 
First-Class Companies 


FIRE, MARINE, TORNADO, EARTH- 

QUAKE, AUTOMOBILE, TOURIST 
FLOATER, MAIL PACKAGE, 
USE AND OCCUPANCY 


Principal Office: 


17 Allen Street 
SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO 
BEST POLICIES LOWEST RATES 























B. M. 
CROSTHWAITE 
AND 


COMPANY 


Fire and Automobile 
Insurance Specialists 


Lines Bound Anywhere 
in New York State 


45 JOHN STREET 
New York City, N. Y. 


Telephone 65784 John 














307 FOURTH AVENUE 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Established 1886—HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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ADEQUATE 
FACILITIES 


ALL LINES 





325 WALNUT STREET 


! CLARENCE A. KROUSE & CO. 


LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SATISFACTION 
SEQavVIcgE 


ALL LINES 
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Explosion Conference 
Amends Riot Policy 


CLARIFIES 





LIABILITY CLAUSE 





- Inserts Wording “Riot Attending a 
Strike”; Agents Get Millions on 
Mines in Strike Areas 





Hundreds of millions of dollars of riot 
and civil commotion insurance were 
written throughout the country on soft 
and anthracite coal mine risks during 
the few weeks preceding the strike 
which started last Saturday. The rate 
of thirty cents was trebled April 1, in 
accordance with conference rules, and 
fewer lines came into the home offices 
this week. 

To clarify the clause referring to 
causes in the riot and civil commotion 
policy the Exp'osion Conference on 
April 1 amended the wording to read 
“riot attending a strike” in addition to 
the other enumerated causes. This 
step was taken to avoid misunderstand- 
ing in instances of property destruc- 
tion caused by sabotage or the malicious 
mischief of one or two strikers. For an 
insurance company to be liable for dam- 
age done to a mine property or other 
structure, at least three persons must 
participate in the disturbance. Notice 
of change in the wording of the policy, 
effective April 1 for optional use and 
mandatory July 1, was sent out by Man- 
ager W. F. Roembke. The bulletin fol- 
lows: 

“Some weeks ago you were asked to 
vote upon the question of a change in 
the wording of the Riot and Civil Com- 
motion Policy with a view to clarifying 
the intent of Item No. 3 of ‘Causes,’ 
namely ‘Civil Commotion, Including 
Strike.’ 

“The call contemplated a change in 
the wording of Item No. 3 of the ‘Causes’ 
to read: 

“Civil Commotion attending a 
Strike; (4) Civil Commotion,’ and the 
returns develop practically a unanimous 
vote for this change. 

“The Rate Committee employed fur- 
ther counsel in their deliberations, how- 
ever, who now advise that in their 
opinion the word ‘Strike’ coupled with 
‘Riot’ would be more expressive and 
less open to argument than if coupled 


with ‘Civil Commotion.’ Hence your 
committee prescribes the following 


amendment in the wording of the Riot 
and Civil Commotion Policy: 

“*(1) Riot; (2) Riot attending a 
strike; (3) Insurrection; (4) Civil Com- 
motion; (5) Explosion directly caused 
by any of the foregoing; (6) Explosion 
occurring from causes other than above 
described (excluding fire resulting from 
such explosion) whether originating on 


the premises of the assured or else- 
where.’ 
“The above will be effective as of 


April 1, 1922. 

“Should members desire to use their 
present supply of poiicies, they may do 
so until July 1, 1922. After such date, 
however, the new wording is manda- 
tory,” ; 

Most of the insurance covering the 
property of mine owners was secured 
by agents in the mining districts, com- 
paratively little coming to the broker- 
age service departments in New York 
through large brokerage offices. These 
policies protect property above ground 
and not the mines themselves. The 
lines are extraordinarily large, ranginz 
from $500,000 to as high as $3,500,000. 
Each policy is written with a ninety-day 
non-cancellable clause at the expiration 
of which time the assured may discon- 
tinue his protection and receive a short- 
rate return premium. Throughout the 
country there are a large number of 
mine owners carrying riot and civil com- 
motion insurance continuously, so the 
thought that this insurance is purely 
temporary in its character is not wholly 
true. 

The demand for riot and civil com- 
motion insurance will receive another 
spurt, in spite of the ninety-cent mine 


rate, in the event of severe violence in 
any district. Some owners hold off for 
awhile on the theory that the scourge 
of destruction will strike elsewhere, 
but if property of an adjoining mine is 
damaged they quickly seek the protec- 
tion of insurance. 

In the New England textile district, 
where a strike has existed for several 
weeks, the companies have had an ex- 
cellent experience. Most of the violence 
reported has confined itself to personal 
encounters with damaged heads con- 
stituting the aftermath. So far the lim- 
ited amount of property on which in- 
surance has been written has escaped 
damage or destruction at the hands of 
rioters. 





RE-ELECT E. G. SNOW 





Annual Meeting of the Directors of the 
Company Held in New York on 
Monday of This Week 





Elbridge G. Snow, who has piloted 
the Home Insurance Company with 
amazing success for many, Many years 
and who is one of the most lovable 
figures in the insuranee fraternity, was 
re-elected president of the company on 
Monday. Official notice of the election 
follows: 

At the annual election for directors 
of this company, held on Monday, 3d 
inst., the following gentlemen were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

Elbridge G. Snow, Lucien C. Warner, 
John Claflin, John H. Flagler, William 
D. Baldwin, Lewis L. Clarke, Clarence 
H. Kelsey, William Ives Washburn 
Elbert H. Gary, Thomas B. Kent, Cor 
nelius N. Bliss, Jr., Frederick C. Bus- 
well, William S. Gray, Charles L. Tyner, 
Charles G, Meyer. 

At a subsequent meeting of the board, 
Elbridge G. Snow was unanimously 
elected president and Messrs. Frederick 
C. Buswell, Clarence A. Ludlum, Charles 
L. Tyner and Wilfred Kurth were unani- 
mously elected vice-presidents. 





BACKING UP UNTERMYER 

The New York “Herald” printed this 
letter on Wednesday: 

To the New York “Herald”: Accord- 
ing to your news columns, Samuel Un- 
termyer, in view of the defeat of five 
of the Lockwood housing bills, says: 

“Every legislator should be required 
to file with the clerk of the body of 
which he is a member a statement of 
every bill in which he has a personal 
or professional interest, directly or in- 
directly, and should be disqualified from 
voting on any such measure either as a 


_member of a committee or on the floor 


and against urging other members to 
vote for or against any such legislation. 
It should be made the duty of the clerk 
before calling the roll for a vote upon 
any measure to read aloud the names 
of the men who have filed such state- 
ments and are disqualified from voting.” 
Why not pass a law forbidding Jegis- 
lators voting on any bill in the subject 
of which they take the slightest interest 
or know anything about? 
EX-ASSEMBLYMAN. 
New York, April 4. 
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A GENERAL AGENCY OFFICE MORE THAN 


HALF CENTURY OLD 





NEW YORK | 
UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 
A. & J. H. 


Fire, Tornado, Explosion, Riot and Civil 
Commotion Sprinkler Leakage and Use 
and Occupancy Insurance. Automobile 
Insurance - Fire, Theft, Collision and 
Property Damage. 


Head Office: 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 
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FIRE ie 
RE-INSURANCE 
NORWEGIAN ATLAS INS. CO., Ltd. 
Northern Underwriting Agency, Inc. 
15 William Street 
New York New York 
ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 
OF NEW -YORK 
UNION RESERVE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
REINSURANCE 
= HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT Aq 








BRITISH AMERICA 


ASSURANCE CO. 


Incorporated 1833 
Toronto, Canada 


Fire, Automobile, Explosion—Riots, Civil 
Commotions anid Strikes 
Statement, January 1, 1921 
PRERIE® ce nscendcdcdcsssvannnacwes $2,209,038.83 
LAGDETIED  ccviccccccccccecsscseees 1,676,029.95 
Surplus in United States....... $ 533,008.88 

Total Losses Paid in United 
States from 1874 to 20, 
MUATGIOE. sn tccasenenscccctnanns $27 .719.430.47 


WwW. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 








BROKERS- 


Representative 


A combination of real S-E-R-V-I-C-E 
Boston - Royal - Orient - Hartford - Cont.- j} 
Fire Assoc.-Phoex. of H.-No. Bri. & M.- 
Prov Wash. - Northern - Agric.-G. Falle- 
Niag -Great Am.-Home. 


CLINTON J. AYRES 
70 Main Street 
SARANAC LAKE, N. Y. 
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F. H. HAWLEY, Pres. 
J. W. 


LE ROY, OHTO. 


CROOKS, Treas. 





ORGANIZED 1848 W. E. HAINES, Secy. 
Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


AN AGENTS COMPANY 


N. R. CHALFANT, Asst. Secy. 


Surplus $1,195,519.73 








E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island 


GENERAL AGENT 
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Maryland Shows 

Stock Superiority 
ARGUMENT AGAINST MUTUALS 
Rocks and Shoal Places in Mutualism 


Pointed Out By Baltimore 
Company 





The Maryland Casualty has made an 
important contribution to the stock vs. 
mutual insurance literature, under the 
title of “Deep and Shallow Waters.” 
This particular statement printed in 
the form of a booklet, with an artistic 
colored cover, follows: 

A young man, standing on the deck of a 
vessel, remarked to the captain: “Captain, I 
suppose you know every rock and shallow place 
in this river.” “No,” replied the astute officer, 
“T don’t know every rock and shallow place in 
the river, but I know where the deep water is.” 

Likewise, one may not know where every rock 
ind shallow place in mutual insurance is, but 
he may certainly know that the deep water is 
in stock casualty insurance. We want to point 
out to you the deep channel of this insurance. 
call your attention to some of the rocks and 
shoal places in mutual insurance and indicate 
the place of our own company among the strong 
stock companies. 


The Deep Channel of Stock Insurance 

This channel is the safe course to follow 
because it furnishes: 

1, Real insurance. You pay a premium for 
which a good company gives you protection in 
case of losses. You are not subject to assess 
ments. You know exactly how much your in- 
surance will cost you. You assume no liability 
for either your own losses or those ‘associated 
with you, as do members of mutual and re- 


ciproca} companies. 
¥ Adequate guarantees. The strong stock 
company’s capital, surplus and reserves are a 


reservoir of strength by which you are guar 
inteed against any contingency that may arise. 
3. State oversight. Al! the stock companies 
1 ubject to state inspection and must give 
1 strict account of themselves. If the casualty 
company operates also as a bonding company, 
writing bonds for the national government, it 
must make a quarterly report to the govern- 
ment of its entire condition and business. Be 
s il] companies must make an annual re- 
port to tha state examiners, and are subject to 


1 most thorough and searching examination. (In 
fairnes it hould = he said all in orporated 
companies are subject to state oversight in 
ome degree but not to the same degree as 
tock companies). 


4. Inspection service. It is to the advantage 3. Decisions are also being made to the effect A fair profit is part of the legitimate cost of 
of both the assured an@ the insurer to prevent that, according to the legal doctrine of ultra any business. It is so in insurance as in every 
as many accidents as possible and this service vires, officers or directors of a corporation have other business, and the claim that it can be 
is rendered by the strong stock companies in no right to insure their company in a mutual written without the cost of profit to anyone in 
ever increasing ratio by their competent and company, as they thereby involve their com- the interest of the policyholder is an inten- 
careful inspection service and their safety pany in the liability of the mutual in which tional subterfuge. 
recommendations and methods* they insure. A fair question is, What will be the final cost 

This service is such that with the co-operation 4. Do the mutuals treat all their assured of your mutual insurance? 
of the assured we guarantee at least 5% reduc- alike? An ex-mutual officer, who has seen 9. Mutuals are strongest financially when 
tion in the rate. Where the annual payroll and “inside the cup’ of mutuals, writes us: “Be- confined to a limited territory and a selected 
premium are of sufficient size and with our sides the stock arguments against mutual in- class of risks, but by this limited operation 


safety organization in effect, we can increase surance, they do not treat all their risks in the they suffer from a lack of risk distribution. 
the reduction 10% or 15% and perhaps more, same way. A large risk, on which there is a On the other hand, when they reach out beyond 


according to the experience in the individual great deal of competition, receives much better a limited territory and a limited class of risks, 
plant. service from the mutuals than do the medium and thereby gain a wider risk distribution, 
5. By the efficient claim investigation service size risks, on which competition is not so great. they weaken themselves in their expense ratio. 
of the stock companies and their systematic “Also, none of the mutuals care to reduce Witness, the withdrawal of the Integrity Mu- 
payroll audit, the expense of stock company rates where they can avoid it, and therefore tual Casualty Company of Chicago from a num- 
insurance is kept to the lowest cost consistent frequent cases arise where an assured pays ber of states in order to reduce expenses, as 
with proper safety and service. 3 a higher rate than he would if the risk were pointed out by the president of the company. 
6. Agency service. The agency system of carried in a‘stock company, because of the fact Thus are the mutuals relatively weak either 
stock companies places the companies on the that the broker will see that the assured gets staying at home or going abroad. 
spot where as an assured you are located. To the lowest possible rate, and there is no one 10. The mutual principle in insurance is a 
them you can yo for information or help at any to take his place in the mutual plan.” principle few business men want introduced 
time, and to you they are responsible for the Some of the best mutuals charge higher rates into their own business. If it is not good for 
business they have sold you. How much su- than the stock companies in some states. Why their own business it cannot be good for another 
perior this service is to a long distance corre is this? Is it that they may maintain their man’s business. 
spondence service needs only to be referred to expected dividends? 11. The principle of mutualism in insurance 
to be seen and appreciated. But it is impos 5. Assessment is a vital feature of mutualism, is socialistic in tendency, and if introduced into 
sible to overemphasize its importance. The and if it ig not relied upon, in case of neces insurance there seems no good reason why it 
agent ig a “Johnny on the spot” at all times to sity, a company is all the weaker for not hav- should not be introduced into every other busi- 
meet your needs. ing the assessment support. Unless a company ness. Introduced into every business, there 


7. Certainty. Stock company insurance is not has a sufficient surplus to take the place of can be no good reason why government owner- 
a speculation or a gamble. It is built on sound assessment the elimination of the assessment ship—Socialism—should not prevail universally. 


business principles and relieves the assured’s feature is a cause of weakness rather than 12. The failure of mutual companies has be- 
mind of all anxious concern about his risks. strength. A mutual company that has not an come a matter of weekly occurrence. Some are 
8. Insurance that is free from all association adequate surplus and has no assessment possi adopting all sorts of acrobatic devices to save 
with business which is in sympathetic relations bility is weak indeed. themselves from the inevitable crash. 
with Socialism, Communism and Bolshevism. If a mutual company is non-assessable and , 
9. Insurance ‘which is not in the least doubt- carries a surplus, does the assured carry his *The relative imperfection of the inspection 
ful. The only plea that is made against stock portion of the surplus with him if ‘he ceases service of the best mutuals should not be over- 
insurance is that it is costly as compared with to be a member of the company? Of course, not. looked by the assured. 


other insurance. No one attempts to say it is Besides, as he has no stock to sell, the only 
not sound in principle, safe in practice and ery, takes with him is his accrued liability. 
successful in the outcome, he mutuals are exaggerating the profits of AUTO LOSSES E 

It should be carefully noted that mutual com. the stock companies. “The stock company un XCESSIVE 
panies, like Joseph’s coat, are of many colors, derwriting profit of all companies on the com r . P . 
and in proportion as they imitate stock com- pensation line has thus far been 1.4%, a most Springfield Fire & Marine Says Losses 





may standards and eanheta a they —— sie ge charge considering the security afforded, for First Three Months of 1922 
and in proportion as they disregard these stan and which. the policyholder absolutely can ob- 
ards and methods are they weak. tain. by no other process.” Exceed Those of Last Year 
I}. The dividends of stock companies are paid 
Rocks and Shoal Places in Mutualism largely from interest on invested funds. 


1. We contend that the mutual principle in 7. Many corporations are withdrawing their Responding to an inquiry relative to 
insurance—where the buyer and seller are the insurance from mutual companies and placing visible improvements in the rer 
same party or parties—is an unsound principle it in stock companies. 


in business. } 58 Two recent notable instances of this are the fire and theft insurance field, E. H, Hil- 
2. Mutual insurance is a liability. Dodge Brothers, automobile manufacturers of dreth, secretary of the a ae Fire & 


The courts are deciding that the members of Detroit, with their $30,000,000 plant and the Me- 2 
a mutual company are individually responsible nasha Machinery Manufacturing Company of Marine, advises The Eastern Under- 


for the losses of the company to third parties. Wausau, Wisconsin. President L. W. Clay- sticaces oe 4 P qi 

Nor does a policyholder’s liability cease when bourn, of the latter company, says the change writer that “T might Say that it would 
he ceases to be a member of the mutual concern. was made voluntarily after considerable thought } 7 . , , 

" é ye > ¢ 5 ' . ; : 
It continues till all the losses sustained during and he sees no reason to reopen the case with E rather hard for us to sound a note 
his membership in the company have been fully the mutual company at their solicitation. of cheer just at this time, for our losses 
met. Thus his estate may be liable after his 8. The “at cost” claim of mutuals for their  ¢,. 1 —_ : : a 
death. Would you want to put your money in insurance is misleading and false. ‘There is no or the first three months of 1922 have 
a mutual bank and be made responsible for its business that can be done without profit to been ¢ ‘Agej . 
, 2XCeSs a =) ‘Sse ¢ . 

liabilities? No? Why not, if you assume the those who handle it, and if there is profit the sie fot » even worse than for the 
liability of a mutual insurance company ? business is not run “at cost” to the buyer. corresponding period in 1921.” 
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Coast Proud of Its 
Men Sent to East 


PROMINENT UNDERWRITERS 





Sidelight on Anderson, Kellam and 
Speyer; Welcome for Holman, 
Marshall, Fox and Lum 


By J. H. SCHIVELY 

Mr. Schively, writer of this article, is 
a special representative of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, stationed in 
San Francisco. He was formerly insur- 
ance commissioner of Washington. 

We, of San Francisco, are accus- 
tomed to occasional slight earth trem- 
blings resulting from too strenuous ac- 
tivities in other sections of the country, 
but tidal waves fall under the head of 
new experiences, and, yet, I know of 
no better term than “tidal wave” to 
use in connection with the recent nu- 
merous changes which have taken place 
in the insurance fraternity of this city. 
The transfer of Thomas H. Anderson, 
of the Liverpool & London & Globe, 
to New York, was a foregone conclu- 
sion, sooner or later, for Mr. Anderson 
was always big timber in insurance 
circles. But evidently learning the 
worth of our Western Managers by this 
step, other ruling powers determined 
to cut a wider swath and deplete our 
ranks still further, and so came the 
Royal with searching eyes and Fred 
B. Kellam, assistant manager of this 
company here in San Francisco, fell 
under observation with a most favor- 
able record to his credit, and before 
this reaches you Mr. Kellam will have 
departed from us to enrich the nation’s 
second metropolis—San Francisco be- 
ing the premier—by his presence. 

Not to be outdone in the work of 
choice selections, the New Zealand has 
taken a firm hold of our good friend 
and strenuous worker, well-skilled in 
underwriting, Walter M. Speyer, its 
western manager, and has called upon 
him for another of his “periodic” visits 
which generally consume a large slice 
of the year, and lo! three Lochinvars 
have ridden from out the West. 

Gentlemen of the East, we bid you 
welcome to our beautiful City of the 
Golden Gate. We regret the cause of 
your coming and greatly miss from our 
business and social gatherings those 
whom you have taken from us, and yet 
we remain generous and willing to 
make further sacrifices in behalf of our 
common cause and the country’s good. 
You have called now and in the past— 
for you still have Mr. Palache and Mr. 
Wyper, who are rightfully ours—but 
none the less, when the need arises, 
and the pressure is great, keep on com- 
ing, for out here are many more of 
like worth and ability with those whom 
we have learned to love but who, though 
yet of us, have changed their residence 
from the peaceful and quiet waters of 
the Pacific to the tempestuous shores 
of the Atlantic. 

However, we also may boast of our 
conquests in this line, for there came 
to us recently four gentlemen of whom 
we are justly proud and whose names 
we are glad to have upon our roster: 
C. J. Holman, of the Commercial Union; 
John Marshall, Jr., of the Fireman’s 
Fund; E. C. Fox, of Fred S. James & 
Co., and Charles H. Lum, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, in charge of the 
Board's Pacific Coast office. And could 
it be realized how glad. we are to have 
them and how happy they are to be 
here, applications for transfer to this 


jurisdiction would happen without 
number. 








The Harrison Insurance Agency, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., has been formed 
With Fred. W. Harrison as president, 
and Samuel N. Schnee as vice-president 
and secretary. 


Boston’s Mayor And 
Board in Agreement 


RATE REDUCTION STORY ECHO 





City’s Executive to Ask Legislature 
for $2,000,000 for High Pressure 
Service 





James M. Curley, mayor of Boston, 
directed a letter to the Boston Board 
of Fire Underwriters asking for a con- 
ference to be held in his office relative 
to the extension of the high pressure 
fire service. 

Mr. Curley, through his publicity 
department, gave the local papers the 
impression that he was going to insist 


that the Boston Board of Fire Under- 
writers reduce rates at least 30%, ana 
some of the local papers had headlines 
saying that the Boston Boara of Fire 
Underwriters were stingy, and remarks 
in similar tenor. 

Upon receiving the message from the 
office of the Mayor the Boston Board 
decided to direct a letter to him giving 
him some facts and recommending that 
he complete the third unit of the sys- 
tem, in which case after its completion 


and approval there would be a com- 
mensurate reduction in fire insurance 
rates. As a result of this letter the 


Mayor is going ahead and is asking the 
legislature to borrow $2,000,000 for the 
purpose of completing the high pres- 
sure service in Boston, and the estab- 
lishment of the third pumping station 
to be located at Stanhope street. 


The correspondence thus far between 


the Mayor and the Board seems to indi- 
cate, together with the newspaper 
items, that the Mayor wished assur- 
ances that if the system was completed 
there would follow a still further re- 
duction in rates. Having received this 
assurance he states in the newspapers 


that he is going ahead and will ask 
the legislature for $2,000,000 to com- 


plete the work. 





GET CITY OF NEW YORK 
Darby, Hooper & McDaniel have been 
appointed exclusive automobile agents 
for the automobile department of the 
City of New York, the territory em- 
bracing the five boroughs of this city. 


George H. Savale, formerly with the - 
automobile loss department of the 


Home, has gone with the 
manage the new department. 


agency to 























here is nothing in this 


for you— 


— that is, no direct, immediate return. We 
are simply asking a favor of you in sug- 
gesting that you send in the coupon below. 


But it won’t be the Fireman’s Fund alone 
that will benefit. You'll be doing a good 


turn for the man you recommend, too. 


And, furthermore— 


The more you encourage those com- 
panies that co-operate with you, the 
more strongly you will fortify your 
own position. You know where the 
Fireman’s Fund stands. 





Name 


PLEASE CLIP OFF AND MAIL TO THE NEAREST OP 
THE FOLLOWING OFFICES OF THE 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 


SanFrancisco,4o1 CaliforniaSt. ATLANTA, Hurt Bldg. 
Boston, 70 Kilby St. 
Cuicaco, 76 West Monroe St. 


I SUGGEST YOU HAVE A SPECIAL AGENT GET IN TOUCH WITH 








Dattas, Texas, American Exchange Bldg. 
Des Moines, Iowa, Central Life Bldg. 





Address 
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American of Newark 
Writes on Radio 


VIEWS OF GEORGE H. SPOONER 








Dangers of Outside Aerial Pointed 
Out; Liable to Be Struck By 
Lightning 





George H. Spooner, of the American 


of Newark, has written this article for: 


the American of Newark home office 
paper: 

Of the large number of radio sets 
being installed by amateurs the larger 
part is for receiving purposes only and 
a large portion of these has been built 
or put together by their owners. 

Most of them‘*are very simple and 
use a crystal detector. The better ones 
use “bulbs” for detectors and to am: 
plify the received signals. These latter 
generally use storage batteries for light- 
ing the filament of the bulb. 

All systems need an “aerial” or over- 
head wire. For short wave lengths this 
can be entirely within the building. To 
receive longer wave lengths or get bet- 
ter resu'ts, overhead outside wires are 
used, and leads brought into the build- 
ings to the instruments. If a plant is 
also a sending station, some source of 
electricity is needed to produce the 
waves sent out. Except for very small 
stations, this is a transformer, using 
electric light current or a generating 
set of some sort, These produce (if of 
any considerable capacity) currents of 
considerable volume and of high poten- 
tial. The aerial is almost sure to be out 
of doors and of considerable length and 
elevation. 

Dangers 

If an outside aerial is used, this is 
liable to be struck by lightning and 
should be connected to a double-throw 
knife switch of at least 100 ampere 
capacity. This switch should have a 
ground connection of at least No. 4 wire 


on the outside of the building and con- 
nected to a water pipe. When the ap- 
paratus is not in use and when a light- 
ning storm is on, this switch should be 
thrown to connect the aerial to the 
ground. It would be well also to have 
a lightning arrester connected to the 
aerial. 

There is no danger from the small 
receiving stations, except from light- 
ning. 

Those Yeceiving stations using stor- 
age batteries, if of any considerable 
size, shou'd have the batteries installed, 
and properly fused, according to Na- 
tional or New England Code rules. 

All sending stations require a govern- 
ment license. As they use current of 
considerable amount and voltage they 
should be installed strictly according to 
National or New England Code and 
should be inspected by competent men. 


INTERNATIONALE GETS AID 





Banks and Insurance Companies Help 
Danish Insurer; S. Waltenburg 
General Manager 





Assistance has been extended to the 
Internationale Assurance Compagni of 
Copenhagen, Denmark, according to an 
announcement prepared by Carl Leh- 
mann, chairman of the company, 
Through the help of several banks and 
insurance companies, the company wi'l 
be able to continue in business and 
meet the heavy claims which have been 
placed upon its finances. The arrange- 
ment that has brought relief is de- 
scribed in’ the following communication 
to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“We hereby beg to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the difficulties in 
which our company has been during 
the last months, have now been sur- 
mounted, this owing to intervention and 
support on the part of Kjobenhavns 
Handelsbank and Kobenhavns Diskon- 
tobank & Revisionsbank as also on the 
part of the insurance companies Skan- 
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United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D. C. 


New York State Fire Insurance Co., 
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United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 
Union Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


United States Lloyds, Inc., N. Y. 





H. JUNKER, Mer. Pacific Coast Dept 


HINES BROS., Managers, Texas Department, McKinney, Texas 


NEW YORK CITY 


The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 


Guaranty Fire Assurance 


Corp., 
New York 


San Francisco, California 








dinavia, Rossia and Absalon. By help 
of this, an agreement has been made, 
which enables the company to fulfill its 
obligations and continue its operations. 


“The board of managers has appoint- 
ed a committee, composed of the fo!- 
lowing gentlemen: Fr. Winther, bar- 
rister at the Supreme Court; Messrs. 
Nagel and Sjorman, directors with 
Skandinavia, and furthermore of two 
members of the board of directors of 
Internationale, viz.: M. Busck-Nielsen, 
department chief, and Mr. Heine, bar- 
rister at the Superior Court. This com- 
mittee is going to survey the manage- 
ment of the company. 

“At the same time Mr. S. Waltenburg, 
former sub-director with Skandinavia, 
has been appointed our general man- 
ager, whereas Mr. Aage Wiingaard, 
after amicable agreement, has with- 
drawn from his post in our company. 

“On behalf of the board of directors. 

“Carl Lehmann, Chairman.” 


RATE CONFERENCE 

If the rate review bill is signed by 
Governor Milier it is understood a rat- 
ing conference will be called by the 
committee of which C. G. Smith is 
chairman, and which was appointed 
about three years ago at the request of 
the New York Insurance Department at 
a meeting held in the New York Board 
rooms. 


GET FOOD PRODUCT AGENCY 


Fred A. Grasmuck and Fred Mitchell, 
well known William street automobile 
insurance men, have become interested 
in a new food product, for which they 
have been given the agency in a large 
territory, 





BACK FROM SOUTH 
Edward Milligan, of the Phoenix, and 
H. W. Gray, of the London & Lan- 
cashire, have returned from the south. 














Guarantee 








ROP CIONT 
and Accident 
Company, Limited. 


OF LONDON, BNGLAND 


The Sign 
of Good Casualty Insurance 








HEAD OFFICE 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 
The company of “super service” is not a name that has 


been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 


co-operation with its agents. 


Over sixty years 
of public service 





INCORPORATED 1860 





UNITED 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE 


SS eS ee 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


HOME OFFICE 
430 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


F. W. LAWSON, President 


Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed 
have established the United Firemen’s as an institution 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance. 
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Sam Blythe Lambasts 
Government By Bullies 


POLITICAL 





PARTYISM DEAD 





Democrats and "Republicans Vote to 
Protect Office Tenure; Let Fac- 
tions Frighten Them 


Insurance men throughout the coun- 
try are still talking about an article in 
the “Saturday Evening Post,” written 
by Samuel G. Blythe, the veteran politi- 
cal observer, in which he lashes with- 
out mercy the factional groups and or- 
ganized societies and committees which 
are successfully bulldozing Congress 
and Legislatures. Mr. Blythe sounds 
the keynote of the article with his head- 
line, “Why Not Scrap Them Both?” He 
refers in this to the two parties, Demo- 
crat and Republican, alleging that each 
has outlived its usefulness and has iden- 
tical issues, the old issues having been 
thrown in the discard. On the! big vital 
issues of the present day votes are not 
cast by the party system, but through 
fear. Some extracts from the artic’e 
follow: 

Party Control of Government Passes 

“Party control of government means, 
fundamentally, not only the direction 
of governmental administration but the 
selection of governmental administra- 
tors and the rewards of governmental 
perquisites and prerogatives. These 
have always been the objects of active 
politics, and so long as the great party 
organizations maintained policies of re- 
publicanism for Republicans and dem- 
ocracy for Democrats, with heed to pub- 
lic rather than to private rewards and 
desires, the great parties continued as 
definite and vital bodies. The much- 
condemned battle cry, ‘To the victors 
belong the spoils,’ is not without merit 
as a cohesive party influence, whatever 
the ethics of such spoliation may be, 
While there were militant and national 
Republican policies, carried out by mili- 
tant Republicans, the Republican party 
was a compact fighting organization, 
and so was the Democracy in similar 
sense. When these parties ceased to be 
nationally representative and began to 
be specially representative they began 
to wane. 

“Modification of existing political 
systems, and especially the wide exten- 
sion of the principle of direct nomina- 
tion, brought into public life as party 
representatives a class of men far more 
susceptible to this organization pres- 
sure than those who were selected un- 
der the old convention systems, for the 
reason that.a man who must make his 
appeal for nomination to the public 13 
far more sensitive to what any section 
of the public may demand than the 
man who gets his nomination from a 
party organization. The special-inter- 
est organizations batten on the direct- 
from-the-people official. They claim to 
be the people. Therefore, the old party 
ties and the old party discipline and 
responsibility began to fail of effective- 
ness, for the reason that the organiza- 
tions that demanded special action did 
not operate within either party, but 
held over the heads of the politicians 
the menace of a solidly combined vote 
to be thrown for or against, together 
with other inducements that have politi- 
ical strength and sustenance. So far 
as their own demands are concerned 
most organizations of this sort are 
fearsomely one-minded and _ callously 
self-partisan. They want what they 
want, and want it as a unit, or make 
it appear they do. If they do not get 
it they are not bound by party ties 
when it comes to making reprisals. 

Voting Under Pressure 

“Take the two greatest accomplish- 
ments of organization and agitation of 
Jate years—woman suffrage and prohi- 
bition. Notwithstanding disclaimers, 
the real actuating reasons for the votes 
in the Congress for the submission of 
these constitutional amendments to the 
people were political reasons—the same 
in each instance. There is no doubt 
that at the times these amendments 


passed Congress by the requisite votes 
that gave them submission to the legis- 
latures of the states, there was not a 
required majority in Congress actually 
in favor of them, and there isn’t now. 
There was a required majority each 
time politically in favor of them, and 
the reason there were such majorities 
is that behind the demand of the or- 
ganizations favoring prohibition and 
suffrage was the menace of political 
opposition to all those who did not 
vote as demanded. The parties, as 
such, did not want to make these poli- 
cies party policies. They had to. And 
by so doing they advanced their own 
disintegrations, because ‘they opened 
the way wider than ever before to the 
other organized pressures now operat: 
ing on them, 

“If we had real, representative, vital 
political parties in this country both 
prohibition and suffrage would have 
been party pojicies, because when par- 
hes are real and vital all such, subjects 
are party matters inasmuch as_ they 
are of great concern to all people and 
can, be brought about, or defeated, only 
by the operation of machinery that is 
entirely political in nature—the Con- 
gress and the legislatures. Neither 
prohibition nor suffrage was any sudden 
uemand, 

Easy to Influence Congress 

“This system of organized pressure 
on party politics, and on the official 
representatives of party politics, has 
not only made the once great parties 
of the country the temporizing, shifty, 
opportunist and cowardly bodies they 
now are, but it has also turned loose 
on the defenseless people such a flood 
of legislation and laws as the world 
never saw before. Observing how easy 
it is to influence Congress or any other 
legislative body and all Federal and 
state executives and administrators by 
organized pressure, that pressure has 
been exerted for all sorts of fantastic 
purposes. There is a certain section 
of our public that holds the firm con- 
viction that all social, moral, govern- 
mental, political, economic and civic 
ills may be cured by legislation. It 
is Section one of the articles of be- 
lief of this great portion of the people 
that the way to reform us, regenerate 
us, replenish us, reimburse us for loss- 
es due to our own ineptitudes, make 
us happy, moral, healthy, prosperous 
and powerful is to pass laws directing 
that these desirable ends shall be at- 
tained forthwith and providing strict 
penalties for remissness in these vari- 
ous matters. 


“The poor are getting poorer. Pass 
a law about it. The rich are getting 
richer. Pass a law about that. Our 


morals are not what they should be; 
our death rate is too high, and our 
birth rate too low; some children have 
the rickets; the women use too much 
rouge; Europeans are selling in our 
markets; the farmers are getting too 
little for their wheat; the movies are 
stupid, immoral, too exciting or not 
exciting enough; some folks believe in 
socialism; skirts are too short; there 
should be a new calendar; the oyster 
crop is a failure; every man should 
have a job whether he deserves it or 
not; hours of work are too long or 
not long enough; money is hard to get; 
babies have the croup; cigarettes are 
instruments of sin and destruction; the 
stage caters to the box office; bathing 
suits are too scanty—the list is inter- 
minable, and the laws that come flood- 
ing from our legislative bodies are as 
grotesque as they are incredibly numer- 
ous. 

“Apparently, all that is needed to 
get any sort of law passed is to make 
an organization that shall favor that 
law. Congress and the legislatures 
meekly and humbly and obsequiously 
do the rest. There is no party leader: 
ship to stand out against this sort of 
thing. There is no party solidarity to 
resist it. There is nothing but a lot 
of opportunist politicians, each with 
an eye on the home district and regard- 
less of any national need, rushing to 
do the bidding of any who come along 
and say: ‘If you do not do this we 
will be against you at the next election.’ 
If we had real, operating national par- 
ties, instead of the hulks of parties we 
have now, this would be stopped; but 
it never will be stopped while party 
designations are merely laBels instead 
of responsibilities, and party leadership 
is expedient instead of explicit. 

Bureaucracy Run Wild 

“This weakness and opportunism of 
party control of government and the 
vast number of special-interest organi- 
zations it has fostered and the vast 
flood of unnecessary and often foolish 
laws it has produced have created still 
another situation that is directly the 
outcome of the decay of the two great 
parties. That situation is the alarm- 
ing expansion of Federal authority over 
the lives, habits, customs, employments 

over all activities and passivities of 
American citizens. When any organi- 
zation of citizens, wanting any reform, 
supervision, direction or denial of any 
phase of American life or endeavor to 
be set forth in law according to the 
theories or fanaticisms or prejudices 
of that organization of citizens, pro- 
ceeds to operate on our superservice- 
able lawmakers, and get their law—as 
they mostly do—the provision is made 
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that the law shall be enforced by the 
Federal Government. 

“Every little body of citizens who 
have a grievance or a theory or a 
reform or a scheme comes running to 
the Federal Government for relier. 
With two strong parties in our Govern- 
ment, one in majority and the other 
in intelligent opposition, these little 
meddlers and amateur messiahs would 
be packed back where they came from; 
but not with our present party system. 
They are feared and coddled, and their 
laws are passed.” 





RAILROAD CONFERENCE 





Sparks Responsible for 38% of Forest 
Fires in New Jersey; to 
Prevent Fires 





Charles P. Wilber, chief state fire 
warden of New Jersey at a conference 
of representatives of the Pennsylvania, 
the Reading, the Lackawanna, the Jer- 
sey Central and the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
roads, held at Trenton on March 23, 
declared that sparks from railroad loco- 
motives were responsible for approxi- 
mately 38% of the 888 forest fires that 
occurred in the state during 1921. He 
asserted that this source of danger, 
which has resulted in the destruction 
of millions of dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty, cannot be permitted to continue, 
and that if the railroads do not volun- 
tarily co-operate towards elimination of 
the evil, the State Department of Con- 
servation and Development will act 
under its authority and compel mainte- 
nance of patrols at the expense of the 
roads. The railroad representatives ex- 
pressed willingness to take whatever 
steps the State Department may con- 
sider necessary to prevent fires. 





ALL IN U. S. BONDS 
How Surplus of American of Newark Is 
Invested; Increases Made 
Last Year 





The surplus to policyholders of the 
American of Ngwark is now in excess 
of $6,000,000. This entire amount is in- 
vested in government bonds of the 
United States. The company’s surplus 
increased $211,000 and its assets $412,- 
000 in 1921. 





UNDERWRITERS SERVICE’ ELEC- 
TION 


W. G. Sanderson, the manager of the 
Underwriters’ Service Association, re- 
ported a satisfactory loss ratio and an 
encouraging increase in new risks at 
the annual meeting of the association 
held in Chicago last week. The elec- 
tion of officers was as follows: J. M. 
Thomas, Fire Association, president; 
W. F. Watson, Aetna, vice-president; L. 
J. Braddock, Insurance Company of 
North America, secretary and treasurer. 
E, W. Law, of the Royal, and WE. Mc- 
Cullough, of the Queen, were elected 
members of the executive committee. 





The Baloise Fire Insurance Co., to 
which a license for fire insurance in 
Canada was issued last month, has its 
home office in Basle, Switzerland. Its 
statement for the year ended December 
31, 1920, which is the latest available, 
shows assets of $5,625,000, liabilities 
$4,200,000, leaving a surplus of about 
$1,425,000. The paid-up capital is $400,- 
000. The chief office for Canada is at 
Vancouver, with A. S. Matthew, chief 
agent, 
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Kellam Says Public 
Can Stop Auto Losses 


SENTIMENT MUST BE AROUSED 
Manager Calls for Co- 
Between Brokers and 
Agents Against Moral Hazards 


New Royal 
Operation 


In view of his recent appointment as 
Fastern manager of the Royal, an arti- 
cle on automobile insurance by F. B. 
Kellam, published in “The Insurance 
jrokers Bulletin” of San Francisco, is 
of particular interest. Mr. Kellam goes 
beyond the regulations of the confer- 
ences and calls upon agents and brokers 
for their co-operation in eliminating 
moral hazard losses. Public sentiment, 
he says, if aroused, will demand the 
enforcement of law and reduction of 
avoidable losses. His article, in part, 
follows: 

Company officials who can look with 
any satisfaction upon the results of the 
year’s business in automobile insurance 
are indeed fortunate. The constantly 
mounting aggregate of c'aims for fire 
and theft which has accompanied the 
decline in automobile values and the 
rapidly increasing number of accidents 
due to careless-driving have produced 
a situation most difficult to deal with. 
A famous statesman once applied to the 
rurkish Empire the descriptive title of 
the “Sick Man.of the East.” Not only 
was it ailing in itself, but it also threat- 
cned to and indeed did from time to 
time communicate ifs malady in greater 


or less degree to its neighbors. In 
some respects at least automobile in- 
surance is for the moment occupying 


the same unenviable position. It is the 
“Sick Man of the Insurance Business,” 
Let us hope we shall be more success- 
ful in effecting a cure than was the case 
with our prototype of the Old World. 
Divergent Views 

If we attempt a diagnosis from the 
reported symptoms we find a divergence 
of opinion regarding them and _ their 
causes based upon the observer's point 
of view—whether it be that of the un- 
derwriter, the broker “or agent, the 
automobile owner, or the general pub- 
lic. The underwriter, confronted with 
ever-changing problems in a compara- 
tively new line of business, claims his 
attempts to meet new conditions find 
increasing -resistance on the part of 
brokers and agents; the broker or agent 
accuses the underwriter 6f a vacillating 
course of action, constantly changing 
rates and policy conditions, and a fail- 
ure to stick to one line of action long 
enough to prove its effectiveness; the 
automobile owner complains of ever- 
increasing rates and the failure on the 
part of the underwriter, broker, and 
agent to discriminate between what he 
considers a poor risk and his own; while 
the general public looks askance at the 
whole thing, attributing to the almost 
complete protection afforded by insur- 
ance that carelessness of the rights of 
others and that lack of responsibility 
for the enforcement of the law which 
it believes it sees in the Owner as a 
class. 

Public Not Aware of Conditions 

Can these diverging views be recon- 
ciled and the causes of some of these 
troubles be removed? Undoubtedly they 
can with the help of a better mutual 
understanding and more co-operative 
effort The underwriter by reason of 
jis close association with the “clearing 
house of experience” was naturally the 
first to recognize the approaching diffi- 
culties in the business, though he did 
not “about face’ in his underwriting 
principles until too late to avoid the 
results. It is hard for him to secure 
the adoption of his newly adopted 
methods brokers and agents 
ind, last of all, the insuring public, in 
the majority of cases, are not even yet 
aware to any appreciable extent of the 
existence of the conditions which , so 
unfavorably affect the business of auto- 
mobile insurance. They are, therefore, 
more or less opposed to accepting the 
new ideas of underwriting and it will 
require long continued effort on the 


because 


part of the underwriter to into 
effect these new ideas. 
Public Sentiment Must Be Aroused 


A further and most desirable result 
of cooperative effort might be the stim. 
ulation of public sentiment to a greater 
amount of interest in the enforcement 
of our civil and criminal law as it re- 
lates to automobiles. The columns of 
our newspapers are filled with reports 
of accidents, many due to a disregard 
of the Taw, and of instances of theft and 
pilferage which the police seem utterly 
unable to cope with. The enactment 
and enforcement of our laws is in direct 
ratio to the weight of public opinion 
and it cannot be expected that our 
courts and police forces will enthusi- 
astically pursue a policy toward which 
the general public is apathetic. In fact, 
it is surprising that our police have 
done as well as they have in the face of 
so much indifference on the part of the 
citizen. 

Broker Can Be of Service 

The drop in sale price of practically 
all makes of automobiles during the 
past eighteen months may be expected 
to slacken from now on, and although 
there is still room for further reduction, 
and although it cannot be said the bot- 
tom has been reached, the decline 
should hereafter be more gradual. 
While the underwriter pauses for a mo- 
ment and attempts to catch his breath 
in the whirl of events attending the 
rapid fall of values, the broker can, be 
of real service to his client and to the 
insuring public in spreading a_ better 


put 


id ‘bad 


understanding of the basic principles 
underlying the business, and one of 


these principles is that the owner must 
have some interest in preserving his 
property, 

When underwriters speak of a ‘moral 
hazard” they have in mind two distinct 
features—-one the owner's lack of in- 
terest in the preservation of the insured 
property, and the other the possibility 
of its actual destruction for the purpose 
of collecting the insurance. The former 
causes many of those losses attributed 
to carelessness, and the latter those 
classed as dishonest or fraudulent. 
Both are the result of full or over in- 
surance and both must be absorbed and 
paid for out of the premiums collected 
from insurers as a whole, including 
careful and honest insurers. If the 
owner is not careful by nature, he may 
be induced to exercise care by personal 
interest and it is quite as essential that 
the moral hazard of the careless; owner 
be curbed as it is that the endeavor be 
made to eliminate entirely the = dis- 
honest owner, 

Higher Rates No Longer Effective 

It can on’y be attributed to the two 
kinds of moral hazard—carelessness 
and dishonesty-—-that the situation has 


Miller Signs Two 
Mutual Measures 


DO WITH RULES AND RESERVES 


Two New Sections Added to Chapter 
Fourteen of Insurance Laws 
of 1916 





Two laws affecting mutual automobile 
insurance corporations were signed by 
Governor Miller this week. The Towner 
bill, amending the law in relation to the 
approval of rates, which permits the 
puperintendent of Insurance to suspend 
jales and rules aflecting rates were 
he deems them inadequate to provide 
the necessary reserves, was one. 

The second bill, a!so introduced by 
Senator Towner, requires mutual insur- 
ance companies to certify by the oath 
of the president and secretary that all 
applications tor membership are genu- 
ine and that the ability of the com- 
panies to carry on a business for the 
protection of members is unquestion- 
able. 

The law in relation to rates adds two 
new sections to Chapter 14 of the laws 
of 1916, the first of which is entitled 
“Approval of Rates,” and .continues: 
“Kivery corporation organized or ad- 
mitted to do business under this article 


shall file with the Superintendent of 
Insurance its schedule of rates and 
rules affecling such rates, and shall 


issue policies only at such rates, and 
subject to such rules affecting such 
rates, as have been first approved as 
to adequacy by the Superintendent of 
Insurance, provided that the minimum 
rates required to be charged shall be 
uniform for all said companies. The 
Superintendent of Insurance may with- 
draw his approval of any rate or rule 
affecting such rate whenever in his 
opinion such rate or rules affecting 


certain sections of 
the country that it has been found 
necessary to make use of the Three- 
Kourths Clause so-called, fixing three- 
fourths of the value of the car as the 
limit of the company’s liability and 
thus requiring by a _ policy condition 
that the owner shall carry one-fourth 
of the value at his own risk. 

Unless the underwriter, the broker 
or agent and the insuring public can be 
won over to a better acceptance of the 
old fundamental idea underlying insur- 


become so bad in 


ance, that the owner should have a 
direct interest in the preservation of 


his own property, it may be necessary 
to seek relief from the present situation 
by a further curtailment of the cover- 
age provided by the companies. 
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such rates is inadequate to provide the 
necessary reserves.” 

The other new section provides: 
“Every corporation organized or ad- 
mitted to do business under this article 
shall file with the Superintendent of 
Insurance its schedule gf rates and rules 
affecting such rates. and shall issue 
po’icies only at such rates, and subject 
to such rules affecting such rates, as 
have been first approved as to adequacy 
by the Superintendent of Insurance, 
provided that the minimum rates re- 
quired to be charged shall be uniform 
for all companies. The superintendent 
may withdraw his approval of any rate 
or rule affecting such rate whenever 
such rate or rule affecting such rate is 
inadequate to provide the necessary 
reserves.” 

The second Towner bill repeals the 
part of Section 321 of Chapter 28 which 
formerly permitted the issuance of a 
certificate of the declaration of inten- 
tion on the statement of three of the 
signers, and adds this new _ part: 
“. . . the president and secretary 
shall have certified under oath to the 
Superintendent of Insurance that every 
such application for insurance is genu- 
ine, that each applicant has paid into 
the corporation at least $5, that the an- 
nual premium cost of the insurance 
agreed to be taken is not less than 
$40,000, and that the applications re- 
ceived have been accepted by and are 
satisfactory to such corporation. 

“If such officers,” continues the new 
section, “shall make a false oath rela- 
tive to the matters required to be cer- 
tified, they shall be guilty of perjury. 
No certificate of authority shall be 
issued to such corporation until the 
Superintendent of Insurance shall be 
satisfied by an examination of the cor- 
poration, or otherwise, that the applica- 
tions for membership are bona fide.” 

Another new part added to the exist- 
ing law says: “Kach member’s share 
of the deficiency incurred in any year 
for which an assessment is made shall 
be determined by applying to the pre- 
mium earned on the member’s policy 
during such year the ratio of the total 
deficiency for the year to the total 
earned premiums of that year subject 
to assessment.” 

A 50% reserve is required for all 
such mutual companies, and in addition 
a new section of the law says: “After 
the year 1922 for existing corporations 
and after the first full calendar year for 
all such corporations hereafter organ- 
ized, such 50% shall be increased 1% 
for each succeeding calendar year over 
the percentage for the preceding calen- 
dar year until a percentage of 55% is 
reached. After the year during which 
such percentage is carried such loss 
reserve shall be 60% of the earned pre- 
mium,” 





NEW INSURANCE BUILDING 

Companies comprising the Pittsburgh 
Underwriters and the Allemannia, have 
purchased and remodeled the Cones- 
toga Building at the corner of Wood 
and Water streets, Pittsburgh. Moving 
day has been set for May 1, and the 
entire space on all floors has been 
leased except for a section twenty by 
forty feet on the main floor. The home 
office of the Allemannia will occupy the 


entire sixth and seventh floors of the 
building. *The local agency of Bens- 


wanger & Hast will share the second 
floor with the Pittsburgh branch of the 
General Adjustment Bureau. Thomson 
& Sproull, local agents, will occupy 
space on the third floor the balance 
of which together with the fourth and 
fifth floors will be occupied by the 
Pittsburgh Underwriters. 





PHILADELPHIA PREMIUMS 


Philadelphia fire premiums for the six 
months ending December 31, 1921, show 
$4,939,154 as against $6,320,497 for 1920. 
The Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica did $324,989 for the six months in 
1921. Pennsylvania, $124,878; Fire As- 


sociation, $128,580: Franklin, $128,565; 
Globe & Rutgers, $74,768; Home, $120,- 
691; National, $61,216.. 
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Augusta, Ga., Board 
Now a Corporation 


WILL UPBUILD 


HELP CITY 





Text of Articles of Corporation; No 
Capital Stock; An Important 
Innovation 





The Augusta Board of Underwriters, 
Inc., is the name of a new corporation 
in Augusta, Ga. It consists of the lead- 
ing insurance agencies of the city. In 
deciding to incorporate their local board 
the agents are planning to go the limit 
on the ordinary functions of a local 
board, as generally understood. In ad- 
dition to protecting their own and the 
public’s insurance interest, the board 
will act as a strong civic organization 
to work in close harmony with the Au- 
gusta Chamber of Commerce, Augusta 
Kiwania Club, Augusta Civitan Club 
and similar bodies in uplifting the city. 
It is expected that it will stand for more 
in the community than the average local 
board. Members include some of the 
most prominent citizens of the city. At. 
present the board is working in close 
harmony with the fire chief and the 


state authorities following the recent 
disastrous fires in Augusta. 


Some paragraphs from the incorpora- 
tion papers follow in part: 

1—That your petitioners, their asso- 
ciates, successors and assigns are de- 
sirous of being made a body corporate 
under the name and style of Augusta 
Board of Underwriters. 

2--That the term for which petition- 
ers ask to be incorporated is twenty 
(20) years, with the privilege of renewal 
at the end of that time. 


3—The object of said corporation 
shall not be pecuniary gain, but shall be 
for the promotion of harmony and cor- 
rect practices in the business of fire, 
tornado, casualty, surety and all other 
kindred lines of underwriting; the adop- 
tion of such rules and regulations as 
the best interest of underwriting may 
seem to require; to uphold and assist 
in the enforcement of the insurance 
laws of the state of Georgia, city of 
Augusta and county of Richmond; and 
to do any and all things as in their 
judgment may redound to the improve- 
ment and elevation of the business of 
underwriting. It shall have jurisdiction 
over all fire, tornado, casualty, surety 
and all other kindred lines of insurance, 
except life, taken by its members, and 
prescribe a uniform manner of conduct- 
ing said business. 


4—The principal office of said pro- 
posed corporation shall be in the city 
of Augusta, Richmond county, Georgia. 
5—The governing body of this cor- 
poration shall be known as the execu- 
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tive committee, chosen by the members 
of said association, who shall have 
power to make by-laws and regulations 
for the admission of members; to fix 
membership fees and dues and shall 
have power to collect same and to do 
any and all acts necessary to carry out 
the objects of said corporation. 

6—There shall be no capital stock 
except such as is raised by admission 
fees and annual dues of members, and 
this amount shall be limited to an 
amount necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this organization and to pay 
the necessary expenses of same. 

7—Petitioners desire the privilege of 
obtaining, either by purchase or gift, 
title to any real estate or other prop- 
erty, and to hold the same with the 
right to sell, mortgage or otherwise en- 
cumber or dispose of said property, and 
all the powers, rights and privileges 
usually given corporations under the 
laws of Georgia. 


VERMONT MEETING 
Discussion of Farm Mutuals a Feature, 
Brown and Case Among 
Speakers 





Mutual competition and other sub- 
jects were discussed at the meeting 
of the Vermont Association of Insur- 
ance Agents last week. Dana G. Lowd 
is president. Ninety per cent of the 
leading agents of the state are in the 
Association. The principal worry that 
agents have there is with the fire mu- 
tuals. Commissioner Brown, of Ver- 
mont, for thirty years a local agent, and 
James L. Case, president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, were 
the principal speakers. 





WRITES FROST 
The Eagle, Star & British Dominions 
is writing frost insurance in some sec- 
tions of the country. 


Hudson County Agents 
See Demoralization 


COMPLAIN OF CONDITIONS 





Appoint Committee With John H. 
Ward, Jersey City, as Reeeiver 
of Complaints 





The old-established agencies of Hud- 
son County are so perplexed and dis- 
turbed by the flood of multiple agencies 
and the prevalence of excess commis- 
sions that a committee has been ap- 
pointed to try and stop the demoraliza- 
tion of agency conditions, A notice sent 
out reads in part as follows: 

“At a special meeting of the Under- 
writers’ Association of Hudson county, 
held on the 8th instant, I was instructed 
to inform the members that it was the 
consensus of opinion of the members 
present that this association should go 
on record as opposed to the various bad 
practices creeping into our business, 
realizing that unless these practices are 
stopped our business will become so 
demoralized and unfit that decent men 
will be driven from it. The time ap- 
pears to be ripe for this association to 
clearly define its position and strongly 
oppose all bad practices on the part of 
companies and their agents. 

“A committee, consisting of John H 
Ward, Douglas S. Shenck and Henry J. 
Weidner, was appointed at said meet- 
ing to draft a set of rules and regula- 
tions for the proper conduct of the 
agency business in Hudson county, and 
to submit the same for consideration at 
a special meeting to be called for that 
purpose. : 

“If you have any suggestions as to 
what should be embodied in such a set 
of rules and regulations, do not hesitate 
to make them known to the committee. 
Send your suggestions to John H. Ward, 
chairman, 239 Washington street, Jer- 
sey City. The committee will be glad 
to receive them.” 





Bus and Jitney Men Without Insurance 

Wisconsin bonded bus and jitney 
drivers are in serious financial straits 
as the result of the refusal of the Wis- 
consin Insurance Commission to allow 
temporary operation of jitneys without 
required bonds. 

The commission’s action followed the 
bankruptcy of the Automobile Liability 
company, Milwaukee, and may mean 
that the difficulty of financing bonds 
and obtaining insurance will complete- 
ly kill the business, Charles Timbers, 
deputy state insurance commissioner, 
declared. 

The insurance company was the only 
one in the state that would handle 
large risks of the bus and jitney men. 
The company’s liabilities were $195,000, 
while its assets were listed at $15,00v. 
It was formed by Milwaukee jitney men 
when other insurance concerns refused 
to take such risks. Later other jitney 
men were brought in. 
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LETTER-WRITERS DRIVE LOTT TO RETREAT 


(Continued 


lane, and starting something like this: 
“Dear Sir—I understand you are an ex- 
pert on insurance. Will you please in- 
form,:-me,” ete. 

In the main, there are many more 
letters with a competitive twist than 
there are of requests for battle in the 
intellectual domain of economics. The 
letter writer is more apt to ask, “What 
can you tell me of Such-and-Such mu- 
tual? | am trying to hold a line. Send 
me some material.” 

; Answers Every Letter 

Now, Mr. Lott is not compelled to 
answer any of these letters; he is not 
being paid for the educational work he 
is doing, nor has he signed an agree- 
ment with anybody to try and work him- 
self into a frazzle, but every letter re- 
ceived is answered, and every answer is 
read by him before it is signed. Also, 
every visitor requesting an interview 
is seen, 

How does he get time to do all this? 

Here is a good place in the article to 
explain the sight which sometimes con- 
fronts visitors to the Lott office: The 
Casua ty Company president dictating 
to three stenographers at once, while 
simultaneously listening -to a visitor 
talk, or handing him a document to 
read. 

There are 
ers who do 


four personal stenograph- 
not take any dictation or 
write any mail except that of the presi- 
dent, cne of whom is a secretary who 
sits at his back. Before the mail reaches 
the private office it is carefully sorted. 
From training the secretaries know that 
there are some letters which can be 
answered without dictation. For in- 
stance, when requests come in for in- 
formation relative tu some company a 
particular file is searched under the 
company’s initial to ascertain if any 
letter has been written before or it 
there is other information about it. 
Sometimes a copy of the old letter con- 
taining all the information wanted can 
be sent. There is another type of letter 
which can be most satisfactorily an- 
swered by sending a batch of the docu- 
ments and pamphlets which Mr. Lott 
has written in the past and had printed, 
and which now occupy a long table in 
his office. At one time a separate copy 
of each of these documents could be 
placed in the mail for eight cents. Now, 
of course, it is much more than that. 


Snappy Letters 
While it is not fair to give the im- 


pression that some personal attention 
is not given to every letter, because 
they receive such attention during the 


reading and signing, if not otherwise, 
at the same time there are a few letters 
which sound suspiciously familiar. To 
illustrate, there’s the one reading: 
“Yours of the 17th. Thanks.” That is 
Lott style for a letter which another 
man wou'd write as follows: 

“Your letter of the 17th has been re- 
ceived, and I want to thank you for 
writing it.” 

Mr. Lott thinks his letter tells the 
story just as satisfactorily as the other 
fellow’s; that it is briefer, and that it 
is complete, 

Another letter which has drawn a 
smile or two reads: ‘Chicago. No.” 
This probably refers to some gathering 
to be held in Chicago at which the in- 
surance company president and propa- 
gandist is asked to speak. The letter 
writer is waiting for the reply, and when 
he sees “Chicago” he knows the subiec! 
of the letter, and when he sees “No” of 
course he understands that the answer 
is not “Yes.” Mr. Lott writes quite a 
few letters reading merely ‘No” or 
“Yes.” A man will write him that he 
has thought up a good idea on reciprocal 
competition and that he will send it 
later Mr. Lott may answer that one 
about as follows: 

John Smith, Carthage, Mo. 

Fine, 

Mr. Lott goes on the 
acknowledgments’ are 
should te. 


Lott. 
theory that 
expected and 
It is a courtesy to tell a man 


that- his -letter is received, or to express 
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pleasure if he compliments you, or to 
express condolence if he has had a loss. 
With Edson S. Lott, it is “Say It With 
Letters,” 

If a correspondent places himself in 
a foolish position or makes a statement 
that is ernoneous or tries to be sarcastic 
then Lott hands him one. If in the 
mood he. can write the sassiest letters 
in the business. How would you like to 
open an envelope and read something 
like this? 

George Allen Topplewhite, Pueblo, Colo. 

You are silly beyond words. 


Lott. 

That would make most men want to 
beat up the writer; not so with the 
George Allen Topplewhites. They know 
it is written because “Uncle Edson” 
doesn’t agree with them, and often they 
show such letters about with a lot of 
pride. Mr. Lott’s sassiest one word let- 
ter reads “Rot.” 

However, effective and easy to write 
are the short ones. (Charles Hood, the 
Minneapolis general agent, said: “Lott’s 
short sentences cover wide areas’). 
There are lots of long letters, too. If 
they are informative, they may be dic- 
tated in the office. If of the watch-out- 
for-the-come-back brand, such as a news- 
paper ad containing punch and many 
words, Mr. Lott writes his own adver- 
tising copy; or a letter to a mutual pro- 
tagonist who is trying to argue that 
Lott is wrong, then he does the work at 
home, in long hand, which accounts for 
the statement that sometimes he has 
been working eighteen hoftrs a day, 

As to just how many letters are being 


written a day, A, G. Chapman, Louis- 
ville agent of fire companies, and also 
of the United States Casualty among 


others, tells of a dinner he had one 
night at a table with two empty chairs 
which throws some light on the subject. 
Chapman and another man were at the 
office of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents when they cal'ed Lott 
and asked if he would join them at din- 
ner at the Wal!ldorf at 7 o’clock. The 
invitation was accepted. Chapman then 
went to the Waldorf, while the other 
man went to the United States Cas- 
valty Company’s office. As he entered 
a large collection of letters were placed 
on the desk of the president. These 
were quickly folluwed by another 
bunch; then by a third. By the time 
these were signed it was close to 7 
o’c'’ock and a ‘phone message was rush- 
ed to Chapman to go to Mr. Lott’s hotel 
and wait, as the pair would be right up. 
Stenographers kept bringing in letters 
until it was nearly 9 o’clock before they 
were all ready and signed. While wait. 
ing the visitor counted the letters and 
found that there were 438. 
People Send Him Ideas 

Mr. Lott was asked this week how he 
got fresh arguments in his campaign, 
and he replied that they come to him in 
the mail. There is a certain type of 
agent who writes him a letter when 
they think of anything new or clever or 
unusual. Mr. Lott is getting quite a 
lot of fun out of a list off “busted” mu- 
tuals which George M, Easley & Co. of 
Texas have had printed on a piece of 
paper so long that it looks like a big 
roll of wall paper. At intervals Mr. 
Lott walks over to thé table on which 
this roll reclines, hands it to a visitor; 
takes one end and walks rapidly over 
to a corner of the office unwinding it in 
ihe meantime. Even at that the roll is 
not completely unwound. “Think of 
that,” he says. “All these failures. And 
the mortality list is growing bigger all 
the time.” 

The most interesting experience with 
the mutuals, however, which Mr. Lott 
ever had was when he was on an upper 
floor of a large hotel and met two men 
in the aisle who accosted him. Although 
he had never seen them before, he 
recognized them as representatives of 
non-agency mutuals. This was correct 
and they invited him into a room. Cross- 
ing the threshold, he was introduced to 
fifteen or sixteen men assembled as 


“Gentlemen, our friend, the enemy.” 
The seventeen men were among the 
most prominent mutual people in the 
country. No guns were drawn; no as- 
saults were made on Mr. Lott, but soon 
there was heard the click of the sarsa- 
parilla glasses and all drank to the 
death of the common enemy: ennui. 
Will Continue Propaganda 

After he had mailed his postal calling 
a halt on the letter writers, Mr. Lott 
was asked by The Eastern Underwriter 
if this epistolary retirement was tem- 
porary, and he said it was, “And I 
mean what I say. No more letters for 
the present.” 

Just where the propaganda proposti- 
tion is going to lead to is interesting 
people. The casualty company cannot 
keep it up forever. The interest in it 
is widespread and manifest. Mr. Lott 
seems in harmony with the Casualty In- 
formation Clearing House, although 
sometimes they cover the same sub- 
jects. 
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L. & L. & G DIVIDES TERRITORY 
Delaware has been added to the ter- 
ritory of R. C. Christopher, Jr., who 
has southern New Jersey for the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe. H. E, Reis- 
inger, of Baltimore, previously included 
Delaware in his fie'd, but the company 
concluded that Maryland and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, of which Mr. Reis- 
inger is state agent, constitute such an 
important field that he could profitably 
devote his entire attention to the closer 
cultivation of this territory. 


CASH CAPITAL $ 2,000.000.00 
ASSETS 10,944,349.77 
LIABILITIES.Except Capital 5.909,144.09 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 5.039.205.68 














SABIN TAKES INTER-STATE 

F. H. Sabin, who has been with the 
North British & Mercantile Insurance 
Company and its associate companies 
for a number of years, and who is now 
their resident general agent in Chicago, 
has succeeded F. L. Stabler as general 
agent of the Inter-State Fire Insurance 
Company of Detroit. 





W. E. BALDWIN ON WAY TO COAST 

W. E. Baldwin, manager of the Cana- 
dian Department of the America Fore, 
whose headquarters are at Montreal, 
was in this city last week on his way 
to the Pacific Coast. He will visit some 
agencies en route. 
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National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1921, to New York Insurance Department 
LIABILITIES 
$2,000,000.00 


CONE, Cees ee MR xi scp ncnasvesesnassesguscsnentsaegiencnes 
Funds reserved to meet all Liabilities, Re-insurance Reserve, 

MGM UME xis hnercowks naansnnsececaeessheaveaseesescoues . 15,754,759.88 
Unsettled Losses and Other Claims.............cscesscccess aes 74. 
Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities.................eeee0- 6,104,998.40 


Total Assets January 1, 1921.. . ...$27,111,498.98 


p- A, Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, Secretary R. M. Anderson, Asst. Sec’y 
. D. Layton, Vice-President .. Roulet, Ase’t Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
. Cowee, Asst. Secretary 
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Surplus 
Line Capacity 


OCAL AGENTS can find ample 

capacity and attentive service for 
handling their Excess Lines in our 
Surplus Line Department. 
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Higher Ratings Given 
To Some S. B. Steamers 


STATES LINE GAINS 





UNITED 





Underwriters and Board Delegates 
Confer; Many Vessels Won't 
Be Re-Classified 





Agreements were reached Monday 
between representatives of the marine 
underwriters and the Shipping Board 
to reclassify certain line’ and give 
them first class line ratings for pur- 
poses of cargo insurance. These lines 
include the United States Line, Munson 
Line and others operating in well-estab- 
lished trades, managed by competent 
navigators and manned by intelligent 
and honest crews. First class ratings 
were also promised to the new “535” 
and “522” classes of combined freight 
and passenger ships. Charles R. Page, 
William H. McGee and Hendon Chubb 
represented the underwriters and W. J. 
Love, R. D. Gatewood and B. K. Ogden 
the Shipping Board. 

According to one report savings in- 
curred by virtue of the increased ratings 
of these vessels will run from five to 
twenty-five cents in premiums on every 
hundred dollars of insurance. The ex- 
periences of the vessels have been in- 
vestigated thoroughly and in view of 
their favorable characters it was held 
feasible to permit a reduction in cargo 
rates. It is naturally expected that 
these steamers, now rated upon a parity 
with foreign competitors, will receive a 
larger volume of freight business. 

The sub-committees of the large in- 
surance committee have not completed 
their tasks, and the concessions secured 
by the Shipping Board apply only to 
the largest lines. Investigations into 
the history of individual steamers and 
inconspicuous companies plying be- 
tween this country and far distant 
points are being carried on, with re- 
ports coming up for consideration from 
time to time. Some offices are not 
hesitant in expressing doubt as to how 
extensive the revision to eliminate dif- 
ferentials may be carried. 

Granting that the experiences of 
many Shipping Board vessels are of 
such a favorable character that in every 
respect the hazards involved in insur- 
ing cargo aboard them are no more 
dangerous than upon old-established 
competing lines nevertheless there are 
other steamers wholly undeserving of 
having the insurance rate handicap re- 
moved. The element of personnel 
greatly disturbs marine underwriters. 
From her outward appearances and 
from a survey of her physical condi- 
tion a vessel may be rated high but 
thought must be given to the fact that 
improper loading, pilfering, incom- 
petency among the crew or in the 
engine room all enhance the possibili- 
ties of loss or damage to cargo ship- 
ments. 

Local marine underwriters in confer- 
ence with the Shipping Board repre- 
sentatives have left the problem of re- 
adjusting hull insurance,;rates with the 
Syndicates. They are interested direct- 
ly in the cargo problem and its ramifi- 
cations embrace a careful weighing of 
all human weaknesses. This severely 
handicaps Shipping Board vessels be- 
cause skilled American seamen are 
comparatively limited in number, and 
the continuous shifting of men neces- 
sitates constant repetition in training 
the fundamentals of sailoring. 

A few Board ‘operators have admitted 
frankly to underwriting investigators 
that the vessels allotted to them cannot 
be compared favorably in construction 
with competing steamers and that their 
length of time in the shipping business 
is still too brief to warrant a demand for 
equal insurance ratings. It is a fore- 


AUTO MANUAL DUE MAY 1 





Only Minor Changes in Fire and Theft 
Rates; Several Innovations Intro- 
duced for Convenience of Agents 





Minor changes only in the automobile 
fire and theft rates will be incorporated 
in the 1922 manual which is scheduled 
to make its appearance on May 1. Cer- 
tain automobiles will be reclassified and 
possibly a few territorial amendments 
made, but on the whole the manual this 
year will contain the same rates and 
underwriting regulations in force at the 
present time. 

One innovation this year will be the 
binding together of volumes containing 
fire and theft rates and rules, the col- 
lision rates and rules, and the list 
prices. In previous years these sub- 
divisions were issued separately. As a 
further convenience to agents in the 
Eastern and New England Conferences 
there will appear at the beginning of 
each manual a synopsized form con- 
taining only the information applicable 
to the particular region in which the 
recipient of the manual customarily 
secures insurance. The entire manual, 
however, is supplied to the agent to 
permit him to insure risks outside his 
own territory. 

The Rates Committee of the National 
Conference held its bi-monthly meeting 
this week to review the experience on 
automobile insurance for the first three 
months of this year. 





PRUDENTIAL ON’ RE-INSURANCE 

To help fill the gap in the British re- 
insurance market and to restore con- 
fidence in that field the Prudential of 
England appears to be contemplating 
extending its activities into these chan- 
nels. The agreement reached with the 
London & Liverpool & Globe in this 
country proves the hopes the Pruden- 
tial has for success in fire re-insurance. 
But it must be remembered that 
American re-insurance has escaped the 
misfortunes of the European markets. 
In reference to the possibilities in Eng- 
land the chairman of the Prudential 
stated recently: “At the present time, 
owing to various causes, it is apparent 
that there are exceptional opportunities 
for extending our general branch busi- 
ness, more particularly by means of re- 
insurance treaties, both home and for- 
eign. It is felt that we should be 
lacking in foresight and should not be 
serving the best interests of all con- 
cerned if we failed to take advantage 
of these favorable circumstances.” 


fone conclusion that the Shipping 
Board cannot with all its enthusiasm 
induce underwriters to compromise 
their intelligence. The Board must ful- 
fill the requests for improvements be- 
fore higher ratings will be allotted gen- 
erally to the steamers under review. 
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London Assurance 
Auto Letter to Agents 


A FRANK VIEW OF SITUATION 





“Know the Assured and Give Company 
Benefit of Doubt,” Says Auto- 
mobile Underwriter 





A letter of Walter Meiss, superintend- 
ent of the automobile insurance de- 
partment of the London Assurance, go- 
ing to agents, has attracted consider- 
able attention as it is regarded as an 
able and intelligent bit of letter-writ- 
ing. The letter reads: 

We want to express our sincere ap- 
preciation for the business placed witn 
us during the past year and we hope 
that the service rendered by this de- 
partment has been completely satisfac- 
tory to you and that our pleasant rela- 
tions will have many opportunities for 
expansion during the present year. 

The year just closed has been trying, 
in fact, it was probably the worst in 
the history of automobile insurance, but 
we sincerely hope that 1922 will bring 
improvement, although this can be: ac- 
complished only by close co-operation 
and persistent efforts by all of us. 

The automobile situation is distinctly 
not good. Nothing is gained by trying 
to deceive ourselves about it. Supply 
exceeds demand; prices, while low, are 
not stable. The used car market is at 
the lowest ebb in years, with little pros- 
pect for its revival. To quote from a 
recent publication: “There are mil- 
lions of cars in excess of normal re- 
quirements, that will glut the market 
for months to come, until they are 
eventually worked out of service.” We 
may not agree with this rather broad 
statement, but viewed from the stand- 
point of ownership of cars by persons 
who can actually afford them, the mar- 
ket, in the writers’ opinion, appears to 
have exceeded the saturation point. 

The big question before the insurance 
company todav is: How many of the 
great horde of automobiles are in the 
hands of people who are going to make 
use of their insurance policy to “get 
from -under,” to extricate themselves 
from the economic stress? This is the 
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moral hazard, which we believe is alone 
responsible for the present unprofitable 
state of automobile insurance. We 
must recognize that the automobile 
hazard is chiefly “personal” or “moral” 
—everything depends upon the integrity 
of the assured, and if that is not estab- 
lished, it is useless to consider any 
other feature of the. risk. 


Know your assured and give the com- 
pany the benefit of any doubt! 

The agent is the underwriter of char- 
acter. Manual rules and printed sched- 
ules of rates apply only to known quan- 
tities—the age, make, price, structure 
and strength of an automobile. To the 
agent is delegated the task of measur- 
ing, as circumstances permit, the integ- 
rity and honesty of the assured. 

Keep down the percentage of insur- 
ance to value. Remember the policy is 
an annual one and should be under- 
written for the last month as well as 
the first. Values are low, with no up- 
ward trend in view, and the automobile 
depreciates with astonishing rapidity. 

You can count on our earnest efforts 
to give you dependable service and we 
earnestly solicit your hearty and loyal 
co-operation in the careful selection and 
underwriting of all automobile risks, 
that 1922 may bring this important 
branch of the insurance business back 
to a profitable plane. 


GERMAN RUMOR KILLED AGAIN 
Periodical Reports of Re-entrance Here 
Dampened by Lack of Funds and 
Congressional Inaction 


Rumors that German marine insur- 
ance companies are soon to recom- 
mence activities in the local market 
cannot be substantiated. Every so often 
these stories reappear and have to be 
exploded. It is not unlikely that the 
most recent threat came as part of the 
speculation regarding the future of 
A'bert Ullmann, formerly with Franz 
Herrmann, who went with the American 
Equitable. quar‘ered in the same build- 
ing with Paul Wolff. It was believed 
in some circles that, following the death 
of Franz Herrmann, Mr. Ullmann might 
be persuaded to assume leadership, and 
even though Mr. Ullmann is today the 
underwriter for a British company and 
its American subsidiaries the by-pro- 
ducts of the original story still fioat 
around Beaver street. 

Mr. Wolff, who returned in February 
from Germany, reiterates what every- 
body knows, namely, that the entrance 
of unadmitted German marine writing 
companies to the United States is a 
financial impossibi'ity, Foreign  ex- 
change rates on the Mark definitely 
prohibit any invasion from that par- 
ticular source. With respect to the 
funds of German companies operating 
in New York before the war and now 
held by the alien property custodian, 
the Germans themseives have no knowl- 
edge of the date of their release. That 
question remains with Congress to 
solve. The liquidation of claims against 
German companies on policies in force 
before the United States Government 
seized the branch offices has been com- 
pleted, but the remaining assets have 
not been released nor can it be pre- 
dicted when they will be. Underwriters 
a-plenty may be found and office space, 
too, by the floor, but dollars are scarcer 
than good marine risks. , 
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Bayern’s New Booklet 
On Auto Insurance 


HOW TO CUT PREMIUM COSTS 





Advises High Liability Limits and $100 
Deductible Clauses; Compiles Dic- 
tionary of Auto Terms 

H. A. Bayern, of the M. L. Bayern 
Co,, Inc., automobile insurance brokers, 
is the author of a complete and com- 
prehensive handbook on automobile 
coverage prepared for the motor car 
owning public. Entitled “Cutting the 
Cost of Auto Insurance in Half,” it sets 
out to enlighten assureds with regards 
to the essential forms of protection 
which they require at the lowest cost 
commensurate with absolute security. 
Fifteen pages are devoted to an abbre- 
viated “Dictionary of Auto Insurance 
Terms,” a novel and likewise educa- 
tional feature. The public generally is 
woefully ignorant of insurance contracts 
and terms and of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of indemnity. Whi'e Mr. Bayern’s 
contribution is essentially a sales docu- 
ment, it fulfills the function of a read- 
able and easily understandable appre- 
ciation of the aims of insurance. 

“There is no sucn thing as cheap in- 
surance,” writes Mr. Bayern for his 
introductory sentence “Behind every 
cut-rate is a cut in protection, and a 
deeper cut in service, however dis- 
guised.” This eliminates the possibility 
that the booklet is another piece of bait 
from the mutuals. Mr. Bayern founds 
his service on reducing the cost of col- 
lision insurance with stock companies 
which he characterizes as the least es- 
sential of the five forms. 

“The luxury in automobile insurance 
is found in the full collision coverage. 
Here the automobile owner can spend a 
lot of money, although comparatively 
litt'e is at stake—if the small accidents 
are eliminated the insurance company 
charges a much lower premium and 
still gives protection against the big 
losses, which is really the protection 
you need To accommodate persons 
who want to make this great saving, the 
$100 deductible clause is devised. 

“Of all forms of insurance, automo 
bile liab lity is the most important. The 
world gets along for ages without life, 
fire, burglary, p'ate glass, automobile, 
bail bond, check forgery and alteration, 
eye-glass, rain insurance and all other 
forms of special coverage now on the 
market but we shrink from imagining 
this twentieth century automobile age, 
without proper protection against lia- 
bility. Property damage cannot be clas- 
sified as a luxury in automobile insur- 
ance. Theft may mean a total loss. 
Fire may also mean a total loss.” 

Enumerating big reasons for liabi'ity 
coverage, Mr. Bayern not only cites the 
impossibility for auto owners to antici- 
pate the amount of judgments found 
against them following accidents but 
also clearly pictures hazards facing the 
most sincerely careful driver who may 
not even be at fault in a smash-up. Hun- 
dreds of suits are brought merely on 
the flimsiest chances of obtaining an 
award and must be defended, notwith- 
standing responsibility. Defenses are 
costly, and moreover juries are often 
swayed to err by the emotional acting 
of “ambulance chasers.” With liability 
risks insured, the company carrying the 
policy stands court costs, and their ex- 
perienced lawyers understand methods 
of puncturing the wild tales of un- 
worthy plaintiffs’ counsels. Liability 
insurance is indispensable. 

With regard to theft insurance, Mr. 
Bayern asks: 

Is it fair to automobile owners that 
they should be required to pay pre- 
miums on a specified amount, and then 
be able to collect cnly a sum arrived 
at by appraisal? Yet, indeed, the rul- 
ing was not entirely designed to benefit 
insurance companies but also to benefit 
automobile owners carrying insurance. 

The insurance companies suffered 
considerably. But having pocketed their 
losses, the companies might have on 
this basis computed new and _ higher 
premium rates. The question then 


Russians Improving 
Black Sea Ports 


EXPANSION 





REPORT TRADE 





Survey Written for New International 
Insurance Magazine in English 
Published in Germany 

The reorganization of Russian ports 1s 
described in the February number of a 
new international marine insurance 
magazine, a monthly, printed in the 
English language but published in Ger- 
many, the editor being a Dr. Bruders, 
of Munich. This magazine is entitled 
“The Marine Underwriter,” and the first 
number appeared in January. The con- 
tents embrace articles upon various 
marine insurance subjects culled from 
the different European nations, legis‘a- 
tive news and book reviews. There is 
little to identify it as a German publica- 
tion, even the advertising being divided 
fairly equitably among German, Span- 
ish, Portuguese, Swiss, Scandinavian, 
Bulgarian and Moroccan companies. 
The survey on Russian ports follows: 

“The reorganization of Russian ports 
has been proceeding considerably dur- 
ing the last year, and especially the 
situation in the Black Sea ports, which 
are most important because of their be- 
ing free from ice, seems to improve 
every day. Investigations by the Rus- 
sian Foreign Office showed that the 
ports of the Black Sea and the Sea of 
Azof are restored so far as to be able 
to deal with the same amount of ton- 
nage as in pre-war times. It need not 
be pointed out that a certain scenticism 
is wanted in reading Russian reports, 
but, nevertheless, a fair amount of truth 
may be supposed to be contained in 
them. 

“In the port of Novorossisk the un- 
loading of 1,500 petro’eum tank-wagons 
started lately; in November will be un- 
loaded 200, in December 150, in January 
1922 300 in February 200. in March 250, 
in April 250, and in May 150 wagons. 
Petween Odessa and Constantinople the 
Soviet Government will establish a reg- 
ular service of steamers, calling also at 
Sebastopol. At the ‘latter port, there 
is at present the representative of an 
important German firm of forwarding 
agents who, according to reports in the 
Moscou ‘Iswestia’ have submitted to 
the German Foreign Office and the 
Soviet Government a memorandum, 
pointing out the necessity for an im- 
mediate re-establishment of commercial 
intercourse via the Black Sea. 

“For the Eastern ports of the latter, 
the Americans are apparently showing 
a great interest. In Poti they have 
taken over the best warehouses, and in 
Novorossisk they intend to unload 
shortly 12,000,000 Pud of victuals. 
Novorossisk appears to be at present 
the most important port of Southern 
Russia. There is also a considerable 
development at the northern port of 
Archangel, where principally coal from 
England and victuals, also salted fish 
from Norway, are being imported. The 
exports were in October 285,000 Pud, 
mostly wood, tar, pitch and turpentine.” 





SURVEYOR TURNER RETIRES 

Captain Louis H. Turner, marine sur- 
vevor for the Fireman’s Fund since 
1899, retired on March 1. He was born 
in 1856 and started his career on the 
sea as a cabin boy at the age of fifteen 
in San Francisco. When eighteen years 
old he commanded a small schooner to 
the South Pacific and fifteen years 
later left the sea to become marine 
surveyor for Gutte & Frank. 








arose, “Why penalize you, the honest 
owner, by making you contribute to the 
spoils of the dishonest?” The right 
thing to do was to cure the evil. Get at 
the root. To cure the evil, remove the 
temptation, to “seil out to the insur- 
ance companies.” To remove the temp- 
tation allow no owner to collect more 
than the car is actually worth at the 
time the loss occurs. Put a premium 
on carefulness, not on carelessness, 
This has been done. 

















THE LAW 


Relating To 


Automobile Insurance 


as stated and applied in the decisions con- 
cerning AUTOMOBILE FIRE — THEFT — 
COLLISION—TRANSPORTATION and 
INDEMNITY 
insurance policies from the first reported 
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The subjects treated cover every point 
which has arisen in the higher courts re- 
garding automobile insurance and include: 
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Constitution of the Contract, Construction 
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ties, Valued Policies, Depreciation, Refor- 
mation and Cancellation, Proofs of Loss, 
Powers and Authority of Agents, Brokers 
and Adjusters, Arbitration, Appraisal and 
Award, Extent of Loss and Option to Repair, 
Subrogation, Dealers’ Policies, Reporting 
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porting Theft Losses, Return of Recovered 
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Losses in Transportation, Violations of Law 
by Insured, Settlements with Injured Per- 
sons, Interference with Negotiations and 
Suits, Notice of Accidents, Reference to 
Insurance in Negligent Actions, Actions and 
Defenses, Public Service Vehicle Bonds, 
etc., etc. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 











P. B. Eyler, Adjuster 
And Gen. Agent, Dies 


MANY ATTEND HIS FUNERAL 








One of Most Popular Figures in Insur- 
ance Fraternity; With Aetna 
Since 1895 





Peter B. Eyler, chief adjuster of the 
accident department of the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company and a member of 
the firm of Eyler & Henry, general 
agents of the Aetna at Pittsburgh, died 
in New York City at his home, 115 West 
Ninety-fifth street, on Sunday. The 
funeral was held at 1 o’clock at his late 
home on Wednesday and was attended 
by some of the most prominent insur- 
ance men in the country, including 
many officers of the Aetna Life, as Mr. 
Eyler was not only an _ outstanding 
figure in insurance, but one of the most 
popular of all men connected with the 
fraternity. 

He was a member of athletic clubs in 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Los Angeles and 
New York. He belonged to the Hart- 
ford Yacht Club, was a Mason and an 
Elk. His friends included many mil- 
lionaires, and it is reported that two of 
them he insured were Charles M. 
Schwab and Henry C, Frick. 

Started As Coal Miner 

Mr. Eyler began his long association 
with the Aetna Life in 1895, but for a 
dozen years prior to that he had been 
an insurance man. When he started 
the Pittsburgh office in 1895 there were 
less than $15,000 of premiums on the 
books. The business has now grown 
to more than $2,000,000. Mr. Eyler’s 
partner in the Pittshurgh territory was 
James W. Henry, whose whole business 
career was associated with Mr. Eyler. 
Mr. Henry, who is now one of the most 
prominent insurance men in the United 
States, got his first job from Mr. Eyler 
at a salary of less than $10 a week. 

Peter B. Eyler, always known through- 
out the business as “Pete,” having 
friends from coast to coast, started life 
as a coal miner in Western Pennsyl- 
vania. He was a big-hearted, charita- 
ble man who naturally drew people to- 
wards him, and his name was rarely 
mentioned without the accompaniment 
of praise. People liked to tell stories 
about him, all of which reflected great 
credit on Mr. Eyler and they liked to be 
his guests at his hospitab’e summer 
home at Woodmont, Conn. On Decem- 
ber 23, 1921, The Eastern Underwriter 
printed a picture of Mr. Eyler sur- 
rounded by guests, some of whom came 
from long distances. There were four- 
teen men being entertained at Wood- 
mont on this occasion, including a num- 
ber of officers of the company and gen- 
eral agents. 














Court Decision 
Against Employer 


INTERESTING 





POINT DECIDED 





When Injury Arises “Out of And in 
Course of Employment” Difficult 
Questions Arise 





An employe of a mine owner, return- 
ing from work, was injured in alighting 
from a train operated under a contract 
between the employer and the railroad 
company as a private carrier to trans- 
port the mine owner’s employees to and 
from work. The Appellate Court of 
Indiana, Division No. 2, decided that 
the injury arose in the course of and 
out of his employment within the pur- 
view of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, This decision was rendered in the 
affirmative, in spite of the fact that the 
employer, by agreement, retained from 
the employe’s wages a stipulated sum 
per month for the privilege of riding on 
the train in question. (American Coal 
Mining Co. v. Crenshaw, 133 N. E. Rep., 
394, advance sheets of Feb. 7, 1922). 

A somewhat similar case was settled 
in New York by the Court of Appeals. 
An employe was injured while on a 
truck which the employer hired to carry 
his employes to and from work, and 
the court he'd that the employe was in- 
jured within the scope of his employ- 
ment under the Workmen’s: Compensa- 
tion Law. Little v. Fuller Co. (233 N. 
Y., 369) Court of Appeals. But in the 
Tallon v. Interborough Rapid Transit 
Co. (Court of Appeals, Jan. 24, 1922), 
a four to three opinion held that an em- 
ploye, on his way to work for the com- 
pany, who was riding on a free pass on 
cone of its lines when the accident oc- 
curred, was not injured within the scope 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Law. 
The dissenting opinion held that the case 
was within the principle laid down in 
the Little v. Fuller Co. case, An ex- 
tract from his opinion follows: 

“From the foregoing authorities the 
general rule seems to be that where the 
conveyance for the employes has been 
provided by the employer, after the real 
beginning of the employment, whether 
such conveyance be his own or is one 
used for his benefit by virtue of a con- 
tract with another, the same being in 
compliance with one of the implied or 
express terms of the contract of em- 
ployment, for the mere use of the em- 
ployes, and is one which the employes 
are required, or as a matter of right 
are permitted, to us® by virtue of their 
contract of employment, the employer 
is liable. In the instant case it is un- 
disputed that the train which was car- 
rying appellant’s miners, including the 
decedent, to and from their place of 
work was being operated under a con- 
tract between appellant and the rail- 
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wages. This was but an incident of his 
employment. It also appears that the 
train was being used for the exclusive 
purpose of carrying appellant’s em- 
ployes, including the decedent, to and 
from the place of work. We follow the 
princip!e above set out and hold that 
the decedent’s injuries arose in due 
course and out of his employment.” 





INDEMNITY EXCHANGE BANQUET 

President Moses of the Pennsylvania 
Indemnity Exchange addressed about 
twenty field representatives from West- 
ern Pennsylvania at a banquet at the 
William Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh. He 
pointed out that the Exchange was 
started in December, 1914, and now has 
assets of $750,000 and a surplus of $238,- 
000. Other home office officials and de- 
partment heads made short speeches. 
It was reported that the premium in- 
come for 1921 was $1,000,000. 


VENNING TALKS TO STUDENTS 

W. J. Venning, head of the Safety 
Engineering Department of the Aetna 
in New York, gave an illustrated talk 
on the liability side of insurance before 
the members of the insurance class of 
New York University at the down-town 
school last week. Mr. Venning spoke 
on three phases of liability-——elevator, 
general and compensation. Charts and 
stereopticon views were used to illus- 
trate his talk. 


























PHOENIX INDEMNITY NOW READY 

The New York State Insurance De- 
partment has licensed the Phoenix In- 
demnity Company, which was _ or- 
ganized under the laws of this 
state by the Phoenix Assurance Com- 
pany of London, to commence writing 
business under subdivisions 2, 3, 5, 6, 9 
and 11 of section 70 of the insurance 
law. The company has a paid-in capi- 
fal o* $500.000 and a paid-in surplus of 
$500,000. Under its license it can trans- 
act the following lines: personal acci- 
dent and health, liability, workmen’s 
compensation, burglary, p'ate glass, 
teams and automobile property damage 
and collision and elevator property 
damage. W. G. Falconer, president of 
the Norwich Union Indemnity, will also 
be president of the Phoenix Indemnity, 
and J. G. Mays, secretary of the Nor- 
wich Union Indemnity, will also serve 
as secretary of the Phoenix Indemnity. 


NATIONAL BUREAU’S MOVE 
On April 1 the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters opened 


its new offices on the tenth floor 
of the Wurlitzer Building, 120 West 
42nd street. The various departments 
of the Bureau were then transferred 
from their offices in the Park Row 
Building, where the Bureau has been 
located for many years. 
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Court Decision 
Disturbs Companies 


PRECEDENT 





CEILING CASE 





Reverses Leading Case of Twenty 
Years’ Standing; Flood of Similar 
Cases May Result 





The decision of the Court of Appeals, 
affirming the judgment of the Appe!- 
late Division of the Supreme Court for 
the First Department, in the case of 
Ellen McN. Altz v. Louis Lieberson, 
maintains that the common law liabil- 
ity of a tenement house owner for 
neglecting to make repairs is enlarged 
by statute. In this case the plaintiff 
was injured, while in her room, by a 
falling ceiling which the defendant, 
after timely notice of the danger, had 
omitted to repair. The Appellate Divis- 
ion of the Supreme Court affirmed the 
judgment of the Term Court in enter- 
ing a verdict in favor of the plaintiff. 

This decision estab'ished a precedent 
in ceiling cases and reverses a “leading 
case” of more than twenty years’ stand- 
ing. The previous law held that the 
landlord could not be sued in tort unless 
he had control over the apartment, re 
ferred to as “demised premises,” and 
the case which established this prece- 
dent in ceiling cases was that of Sarah 
Schick v. Jacob Fleischhauer, 26 A. D. 
210, First Dept. Feb. Term, 1898. 

Now that the Court of Appeals has 
ruled that the Tenement House Law 
has changed the measure of the burden 
and that the meaning is that the prem- 
ises shall not be allowed to fall into 
decay, it is more than probable that the 
insurance companies will receive many 
claims in ceiling cases where the lia- 
bility of the landlord will be established. 
Unless the Statute of Limitations pre- 
vents, old c'aims which have been aban- 
doned by claimants and attorneys will 
be revived and prosecuted. Prior to 
this recent decision, attorneys would 
not push an “intermediate ceiling” 
claim, as they knew from experience 
that the Schick v. Fleischhauer case 
had set up a precedent against favor- 
able verdicts for the plaintiffs, “Inter- 
mediate ceiling’ was not literally con- 
strued, but meant any ceiling other than 
top-floor where negligence could be 
predicated if a leak existed in the roof 
over which it was ruled the landlord 
had control. It will be interesting to 
note what action casualty insurance 
companies will now take as a result of 
the McN. Altz v. Lieberson case. The 
decision of the Court of Appeals was set 
forth as follows in the “New York Law 
Journal” under date of March 28: 

Landlord and Tenant 

Cardozo, J.—The plaintiff in Novem- 
ber, 1917, was a tenant in the defen- 
dant’s apartment house in the City of 
New York. She was injured while in 
her room by a falling ceiling, which the 
defendant, after timely notice of the 
danger, had omitted to repair. So, at 
least, the jury found, and the unani- 
mous affirmance of the Appellate Divi- 
sion carries with it the presumption 
that there is evidence to sustain the 
verdict. The question to be determined 


is whether the omission was a breach , 


of duty. 

At common law there was no duty 
resting on the landlord of an apartment 
house to repair the rooms demised 
(Golob v. Pasinky, 187 N. Y. 458). His 
duty of repair was limited to those 
“parts of the building which the occu- 
pants enjoyed in common (Dollard v. 
Roberts, 130 N. Y. 269). The Tenement 
House Law (Consol, Laws, chap. 61) 
has changed the measure of this bur- 
den. “‘A tenement house’ is any house 
or building, or portion thereof, which is 
either rented, leased, let or hired out, to 
be occupied, or is occupied, in whole or 
in part, as the home or residence of three 
families or more living independently 
of each other, and doing their own cook- 
ing upon the premises, and includes 
apartment houses, flat houses and all 
other houses so occupied.” (Tenement 


House Law, Sec. 2, subd. 1). “Every 
tenement house and all the parts there- 
of shall be kept in good repair.” (Sec- 
tion 102). 

Ancient Rule Changed 

The comprehensive sweep of this 
enactment admits of no exception. We 
are not at liberty to confine it to those 
parts of the building not included with- 
in the premises demised. The Legisla- 
ture has said that the duty shall extend 
not only to some part, but to all. Apter 
words “could hard!y have been chosen 
wherewith to exclude division of respon- 
sibility between one part and another. 
The command of the statute, directed, 
as it plainly is, against the owner 
(cf. sections 76, 103, 104, 140) has thus 
changed the ancient rule. Whether 
“owner” may mean at times a lessee 
of the whole building (section 140) is 
a question not before us. No doubt, 
before a right of action will accrue in 
favor of the tenant, there must be no- 
tice, actual or constructive, of the de- 
fect to be repaired, No doubt the defect 
itselm must be one that has relation to 
the maintenance of the building as a 
tenantab'e habitation. This limitation 
results by implication from the context 
of the section, which forms part of an 
article entitled “sanitary provisions.” 
The meaning is that the premises shall 
not be suffered to fall into decay. The 
duty to prevent this, which, in part at 
least, once rested upon the tenant is 
now cast upon another. 

A narrower construction ignores not 
only the letter of the statute, but the 
evil to be cured. A “tenement house,” 
as the meaning is enlarged by the 
definition of the statute, may include 
the dwellings of the rich. In its pri- 
mary and common application it sug- 
gests the dwelling of the poor (Kitching 
v. Brown, 180 N. Y. 414, 422). We may 
be sure that the framers of this statute, 
when regulating tenement life, had up- 
permost in thought the care of those 
who are unable to care for themselves. 
The Legislature must have known that 
unless repairs in the rooms of the poor 
were made by the landlord they would 
not be made by anyone. The duty im- 
posed became commensurate with the 
need. The right to seek redress is not 
limited to the city or its officers. The 
right extends to all whom there was a 
purpose to protect (Amberg v. Kinley, 
214 N. Y., 531, 535; Martin v. Herzog, 
228 N. Y., 164, 168; Bornstein v. Faden, 
149 App. Div., 37 208 N. Y. 605). 

We are not unmindful of possible 
objections to the form of the complaint. 
It is subject to criticism in that it de- 
scribes the building as an apartment 
house without adding all the elements 
of a tenement house within the statute. 
The objection was not made upon the 
trial. It ought not to vitiate the judg- 
ment if made for the first time upon 


appeal. The judgment should be affirm- 
ed, with costs. Hiscock, Ch. J., Hogan, 
Pound, McLaughlin and Crane, J, J., 


concur; Andrews, J., dissents. 
ment affirmed. 
“Leading Case” Overruled 

The “leading case” of Sarah Schick, 
appellant, v. Jacob Fleischhauer, re- 
spondent, which set the precedent for 
all ceiling cases during the past twenty- 
four years, is here reviewed for definite 
contrast: 

Promise of a landlord to repair a ceil- 
ing—personal injury to the tenant from 
its breach—liability of the landlord— 
remedy of the tenant. 


Judg- 
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A contract made by a landlord with 
his tenant to repair a ceiling in the de- 
mised premises, in reliance upon which 
the tenant renews her lease of the prem- 
ises, does not create a liability on the 
part of the landlord for personal in- 
juries sustained by the tenant through 
its breach and the consequent fall of 
the ceiling upon her. 

Remedy of the tenant in the event 
of the breach by the landlord of a prom- 
ise to repair, considered. (Vol. 26, Ap- 
pellate Div. 210). Opinion written by 
Rumsey, J.: 

The only relation between the parties 
is that of landlord and tenant. It is 
we'l settled in this state that no duty 
rests upon the landlord to repair prem- 
ises which he has demised, or to keep 
them in tenantable condition, and that 
there can be no obligation to repair ex- 
cept such as may be created by the 
agreement of the landlord so to do. 
(Witty v. Matthews, 52 N. Y. 512). Where 
such agreement has been made, the 
measure of damages for the breach of 
the contract is the expense of doing the 
work which the landlord agreed to do 
but did not, A contract to repair does 
not contemplate, as damages for the 
failure to keep it, that any liability for 
personal injuries shall grow out’ of the 
defective condition of the premises; be- 
cause the duty of the tenant, if the 
landlord fails to keep his contract to 
repair, is to perform the work himself 
and recover the cost in an action for 
that purpose, or upon a counterc'aim 
in an action for the rent, or, if the prem- 
ises are made untenantable by reason 
of the breach of the contract, the tenant 
may move out and defend in an action 
for the rent as upon an eviction. (Myers 
v. Bruns, 35 N. Y. 269; Sparks v. Bas- 
sett, 49 N. Y. Super Ct. 270; 1 Taylor 
Landl. & Tenant. (8th ed. 380). 





A special meeting of the Surety As- 
sociation of America was held yesterday 
to discuss possible changes in bond 
forms. 
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The American Liability, of Cincinnatl, 
is issuing a handy pocket map of motor 
roads. A copy will be mailed to each 
of the 45,000 automobile owners who 
were licensed in Hamilton County, Ohio, 
in 1922. The Cincinnati Automobile Club 
will use this map for the tourists pass- 
ing through Cincinnati, who call at the 
club for directions, 





Secretary Hoover’s Committee of the 
American Engineering Council an- 
nounces that 2,400,000 persons in the 
United States are seriously ill every 
day. This brings life’s uncertainty 
right down close to each of us. 
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In all other forms of Burglary and 
Robbery Policies the value of the prop- 
erty stolen is fixed at the market price 
at the time of the loss, but the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association desired the 
bank policy to read as it does in this 
respect because some Banks are re- 
quired by law to own a certain amount 
of specified securities and if such securi- 
ties were stolen and the loss were not 
settled for some time, during which the 
market price increased, the bank would 
lose the difference between the market 
price at the date of the loss and the 
market price at the date of the settle- 
ment of the loss, because the bank 
would have to go into the market and 
buy more of these particular securities 
as soon as the loss was paid by the 
insurance company. In the case of a 
falling market the situation woud be 
reversed, but under this provision of 
the policy the bank would in either case 
buy the new bonds at the same price 
at which the loss is adjusted. While, 
strictly speaking, the loss should be 
determined by the value of securities 
at the actual time the loss occurred, 
the companies did not consider the 
point of a great deal of importance, 
practically all bank losses are settled 
very promptly, and in the long run the 
chances of the market rising are proba- 
bly no greater than the chances of its 
falling. 


One of the most important changes 
in this policy over the previous copy- 
righted form was ,the change in the 
definition of securities. Under the old 
form this definition was extremely long 
and restricted the coverage to only such 
securities as were negotiable and 
which, when negotiated, the Assured 
had no recourse against the innocent 
holder. The new definition provides 
that securities shall mean either nego- 
tiable or non-negotiable instruments, 
documents or contracts representing 
money or other property, This defini- 
tion is much more satisfactory to the 
banks, and I think it has proven more 
satisfactory to the insurance companies. 


New Coverage to Meet Conditions 

A Safe Deposit Box Burglary and Rob- 
bery Policy was placed on the market 
shortly after Liberty Bonds were issued 
by the government. Prior to that time 
there had been little or no demand for 
insurance on contents of safe deposit 
boxes, but the large number of Liberty 
Bond holders and increasing number of 
bank burglars, together with the fact 
that safe deposit box renters learned 
upon inquiry that the bank was not 
liable for losses from safe deposit boxes 
unless it could be proven that such 
losses were due to the bank’s negli- 
gence, caused box renters to seek this 
form of protection, with the result that 
4 considerable volume of this business 
has been written. There are two forms 
of this insurance, which is very similar 
to the Bank Burglary Policy—the first 
form being issued to the box renter and 
the second form to the bank or safe 
deposit company. Under the second 
form the company agrees to pay the 
Pecuniary loss sustained by the Assured 
or by the lessees of the safe deposit 
box, resulting from burglary or robbery 
48 defined in the Bank Policy, and it 
also agrees to defend in the name and 
on behalf of the Assured any suits which 
May be brought at any time against the 

8sured for loss or damage, or alleged 


loss or damage, by burglary or robbery, 
and to pay all costs taxed against the 
Assured in any such legal proceeding 
cetended by the Company, and all ex- 
penses incurred by the Company in in- 
vestigation, negotiation and defense. 
which payment shall be in addition to 
and not a part of the limits expressed 
in the policy. 

Some banks, particularly those in the 

Yast, have refused te assume any lia- 
bility for safe deposit box losses, where: 
as other banks, particularly in the West 
and South, have assumed such liability 
to a limited extent, as, for example, 
they have agreed to be liable in some 
cases to the extent of $10,000 for losses 
from each box and then cover their lia- 
bility by taking a safe deposit box 
policy. Some banks assume smaller, 
and some larger amounts of liability. 

The policy provides that in case of 
loss from more than one safe deposit 
box the losses are pro-rated in the pro- 
portion which the loss sustained by each 
box renter bears to the total losses sus- 
tained by all box renters, but in no 
event shall the Company’s liability as 
respects loss from any one box exceed 
10% of the total amount of the insur- 
ance applicable to the contents of all 
boxes. The purpose of this is to avoid 
the concentrated hazard on one box. 
Some corporations have millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of securities contained in a 
single box. One case came to my atten- 
tion where one box rented by a large 
corporation contained securities valued 
at more than five million dollars. This 
form of insurance is growing in popn- 
larity and, as I have pointed out, can 
be sold either to the box renter direct 
or to the bank, so that al features of 
the hazard may be covered. 

Inside and Outside Protection 

The Messenger, Paymaster and Office 
Robbery or Hold-up Policies provide 
broad coverage under the definition of 
robbery that I previously quoted. This 
form of insurance was in great demand 
during the war, and still is for that 
matter, but owing to reduced payrolls 
last year the volume of premiums was 
somewhat reduced. The Paymaster Rob- 
bery Policy covers money and checks 
intended for payroll purposes and ap- 
plies to hold-up losses occurring either 
inside or outside the Assured’s premises 
anywhere within the limits of the 
United States or Canada, because such 
funds are usually taken from the bank 
and placed in pay enve'opes in one day 
or not later than the next day; but the 
Messenger Robbery coverage is divided 
into two parts so as to apply to losses 
occurring: (a) outside the premises, 
and (b) inside the premises, a separate 
rate being charged for each hazard. 
This is because there is a constant 
hazard applying outside the premises in 
the case of bank messengers or other 
messengers carrying money and securi- 
ties about town, many of which cases 
do not require the so-called “Inside 
Hold-up” coverage, which is in great 
demand by jewelers and similar store- 
keepers who usually require such cov- 
erage to apply inside the premises and 
sometimes outside. 

The inside coveraze is also in demand 
by various storekeepers whose cashiers 
have certain amounts of money in the 
premises all day long and frequently 
quite late at night. This form of insur- 
ance has grown in popularity and is 
easily sold because the rates are low 
and the coverage broad, Prior to a few 
months ago there was no territorial 
limitation as respects a hold-up loss 
occurring outside the premises, but one 
company sustained a loss of $10,000 in 
jewelry where a member of a Philadel- 
phia jewelry firm, which had taken out 
a Messenger Hold-up Policy during the 
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war, was held up and robbed in Cologne, 
Germany, after the armistice. Condi- 
tions in many European countries are 
such that American Burglary Insurance 
Companies do not care to extend the 
coverage that far, especially in view of 
the difficulty in adjusting such losses. 
Inspection of Risks 

The most important feature in con- 
nection with burglary underwriting is 
the moral hazard, and, therefore, the 
Companies are obliged to use the great- 
est precaution in selecting their risks 
and to obtain all information available 
as respects not only the Assured but all 
members of his family, The physical 
hazard is also important, but not nearly 
so important as the moral hazard, ex- 
cept possibly in connection with bank 
and mercantile risks. Practically all 
Companies make a physical inspection 
of all Mercantile Open Stock risks, and 
some of them inspect the premises 
in connection with Mercantile Safe 
risks. I do not know of any Company 
that inspects all private residence risks, 
but many of them inspect all apartment 
and flat house risks, requiring precau- 
tionary measures of a minor nature, 
but which all help to protect the prem- 
ises against a successful attack by bur- 
glars. Discounts ranging from 10% to 
50% are allowed for the use of approved 
burglar alarm systems in connection 
with Mercantile Open Stock, Mercantile 
Safe and Bank Burglary risks, and fur- 
ther discounts ranging from 10% to 
30% are allowed for the services of 
watchmen who remain on duty inside 
the premises. A merchant can frequent- 
ly reduce his premium several hundred 
dollars by installing a complete burglar 
alarm system and the saving by reason 
of this installation will in many cases 
pay for the installation and maintenance 
of the alarm system, if not in one year, 
frequently in two years. Discounts are 
also allowed from the premium other- 
wise chargeable for Interior Hold-up or 
Robbery Insurance in stores, mercantile 
establishments and banks for the so- 


called push button alarm system, which 
rings a loud-sounding gong on the out- 
side ‘of the premises by pressing a but- 
ton with the foot or hand. Owing to 
the prevalence of hold-ups and _ the 
activities of highwaymen, there are 
many new protective devices of this 
kind on the market and some of them 
have considerable merit. 

The prevalence of burglaries and 
hold-ups during the last two or three 
years has caused a large number of new 
burglar alarm systems and other pro 
tective devices, including special lock- 
ing devices for safes and vaults, to be 
placed on the market, and in order to 
test these devices and have them prop- 
erly approved, thereby weeding out the 
poor ones from the good ones, the Com- 
panies, through the Burglary Insurance 
Underwriters Association, are having 
all such devices passed upon by the 
Underwriters Laboratories, Inc., who 
are well equipped to do this kind of 
work, 

The Crime Wave 


During the last three years we have 
heard a great deal of crime waves, by 
which is meant an increase in the num- 
ber of crimes of violence as compared 
with the record for some _ previous 
period or periods. I doubt if the time 
will ever come when there will be no 
crimes. Ancient, medieval and modern 
history discloses no positive evidence 
of the existence of a time when larceny 
and other forms of stealing were un- 
known, notwithstanding the fact that 
such crimes were at times in various 
countries punishable by death. Inas- 
much as a certain number of burglaries, 
robberies and other crimes occur every 
year, a so-called crime wave does not 
mean that we have a condition which 
we never had before, It simply means 
that we have more of that condition 
than usual, or in other words, that the 
number of crimes has increased. This 
is proven by the actuarial data compiled 
by the companies, as well as by other 
records. 
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When you think 


of the ideal company for automobile liability, property damage, 
and collision insurance—ideal from your standpoint and ideal for 


your clients too, you think of 


I. offers the security of 

a am ple capital (a stock company ) 

b, ample surplus (a successful stock company) 

ce continent-wide distribution of risks (a company that 
will not be embarrassed by local disturbances) 

d diversification of risks (a company that will not be 
injured by untoward events in one branch of under- 
writing) 

e age (a company that will not err because of inexperi- 
ence and then depart the field of underwriting) 

II. issues policies with sufficiently high limits to adequately 
protect’ the automobile owner, as much as $100,000 
$300,000 of lability and $25,000 of property damage 
insurance; 

Tif. uses a policy contract which is broad and omits the old 
restric hions to which people objected; 

IV. is equipped to give claim service no matter where the car 
may be driven in the United States or Canada; 


a company which 


V. needs no introduction or apology and has a reputation for 
stability and service, gained through years of extensive 
operation over the continent; 

VI. will send a trained insurance salesman to your aid to help 
start a campaign for automobile business or help close a 
fleet line; 

VIL. supplies you with selling helps (a) handy rate sheets (b) 
a manual of salesmanship as well as a manual of under- 
writing, and (¢) the latest and best sales arguments through 
a weekly publication; 


VIIL. furnishes you with good advertising matter (a) folders, 

(b) photographs for window and booth exhibits, (¢) lantern 

slides, (d) newspaper copy, (e) electrotypes for blotters, 

(f) samples of circular letters, etc; 

IX. enjoys the confidence of thousands of agents and brokers 
who have done business with it for years; 


X. measures up in every particular. 


When you think of the ideal company you chink of 
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The first company in the automobile insurance field, first to issue an automobile liability policy, first in volume of automobile liability 


and property damage premiums. 
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